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Letters to the Editors 





Former Roman Catholic Tells How it Looks 





Unity Sign of Maturity 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I came from the Roman Catholic Church 
which presents, at least externally, a 
united front. There may be many internal 
divisions and even dissensions, but Ro- 
man Catholics claim that theirs is the one, 
true and only church. 

In Protestantism, I expected to find at 
least a spiritual unity, but I was terribly 
disappointed when I discovered historical 
cleavages, divisions and sub-divisions due 
to difference of opinion on the amount of 
water used in baptism, to have or not to 
have a bishop, and whether or not to 
sing Psalms, hymns or both. You can 
imagine my astonishment when I learned 
that our beloved Presbyterian family was 
divided into eight factions. 

During my many years in Mission work, 
as I have come to grips with men and 
women concerning the claims of Jesus 
Christ, I have heard repeatedly this state- 
ment: “You come to us with your Bible 
and ask us to join your church, but others 
come with the same Bible and the same 
essential message and ask us to join their 
church. Get together among yourselves 
and then come and evangelize us.” 

As for the theological differences em- 
phasized by some, I have found the same 
differences within each of the three As- 
semblies. Therefore, I cannot say that 
one branch is more sound or more ortho- 
dox than the other. This is primarily 
a personal problem. 

Others have invoked the historical ques- 
tion. When I was in seminary, some stu- 
dents asked Dr. James Snowden, one of 
the most lucid minds in the theological 
world, “When are Presbyterians going to 
get together?” And his stereotyped an- 
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Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
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swer was, “Young gentlemen, what we 
need is more funerals.” Many funerals 
have taken place since my seminary days; 
the nation has healed the breach, but we 
are still fighting. 

There are others who appeal to race 
prejudice and find Biblical justification in 
a curse pronounced by Noah while he was 
drunk. Do we believe in the story of the 
creation? This story says that God created 
only one man, and out of the man he made 
woman, and the two became one flesh in 
marriage. 

I believe that the unity of Christians 
is a sign of mental and spiritual maturity 
and of true Christian love; therefore I 
am glad to add my feeble voice, and say, 
“Let us re-unite the Presyterian family 
as soon as possible.” 

J. B. BIscEGLIA. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


From Mississippi 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have written many letters in my mind 
to you but never seem to find the time 
to transcribe them. Without further de- 
lay, though, I do want my name listed 
with those who favor the reunion of the 
Presbyterian churches. ... After I saw 
that saint of God. dear Mrs. Askew’s name 
on the list some time back, I had no fears 

-in fact, never have had any. 

Since I am the grand-daughter of a 
United Presbyterian minister, the daugh- 
ter of an elder in the Presyterian Church, 
USA, in which I was baptized and from 
which I married and to which I belonged 
until I moved south (there to find to 
my amazement that I was not a member 
of the existing Presbyterian church in 
Jackson!), it is quite a farce for me to 
listen to all the discussion, untruths and 
part-truths that are constantly being said 
down in this part of the nation. 

I do congratulate you on the forward 
look that your excellent paper takes and 
admire you no end for the courageous 
stand that you take not only on this mat- 
ter of reunion and participation in the 
National Council of Churches and the 
World Council but also the unbiased atti- 
tude you have on the race question. 

Having served my synodical as director 
of the Negro women’s conference for nine 
years back when it was even more difficult 
to do things with our Negro friends than 
it is now, I know full well what it means 
to take a decided stand for what you think 
is right. I assure you that I am back 
of you and your editorial policy 100%. 
I trust I shall always be able to read 
your paper. 

HELENE G. (Mrs. C. C.) ALForp. 
Jackson, Miss. 


From Montana 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Yes, I am from Montana, but I grew up 
in South Carolina and attended Sunday 
school and church as long as I was there 

-until my marriage—so I am not speak- 
ing as a “Yankee.” And in my heart I 
am deeply ashamed of the elders, deacons 
and ministers and members of my church 
heritage. 

I have always been proud of my fine 
Christian education, “our” mission work, 
“our” schools and colleges and orphanages, 


but now I know it was empty words and 
ideals you were teaching me. When men 
let petty differences overshadow the fur- 
thering of the Kingdom of God they need 
to be prayed for. What hurt most was to 
see some of our presbyteries even wished 
to abandon the Plan of Reunion! 

It is not out of line to consider the day 
when members of the African churches 
who believe in true Christianity will see 
the need to do mission work in America! 
They are not being led to become “North- 
ern” Presbyterians or “Southern” Presby- 
terians. 

I beg that those of you who have lived 
or visited in communities where USA 
churches existed and who know there is 
no difference in listening from their pews 
or from those “at home”’—speak out and 
witness for reunion. 

MARGARET NICHOLSON ALGER. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


From Idaho 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The letter from Winston-Salem in your 
April 26 edition, is one that might have 
been written by many Presbyterians from 
this Northwestern country. During the 
past 24 years I have been a Presbyterian, 
USA, minister’s wife. The 24 years pre- 
vious to this I was in the U.S. church in 


Alabama. To the question, “What differ- 
ences do they have?” There are no dif- 
ferences. 


Due to our geographical location, how- 
ever, we have no racial segregation. We 
have Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, Span- 
ish-Americans and Indians who are mem- 
bers in our Christian Fellowship. We sit 
on the same pews, and sit together at our 
church dinners. We seem to like it that 
way. 

In reference to the “Great Debate,” may 
I remind all Presbyterians to read again 
the story of Birmingham’s Brother Bryan, 
Religion in Shoes, by Hunter B. Blakely? 
Would this great servant have stopped 
loving God’s children long enough for such 
a foolish question in debate? Our folks 
“Out West” are concerned only with say- 
ing, “Yes.” They have little time to pon- 
der for this is a rugged country if you 
don’t know. 

MArGARET Graves (Mrs. Frank W.) GRE‘6. 
Post Falls, Idaho. 


“Descended into Hell” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your issue of April 5 contained a reply 
from Dr. Oglesby of the Union Seminary. 
Va., to the question in the Apostles’ Creed 
about Christ’s descending “into hell.” 

Why do we have such misleading and 
insipid replies to this oft-asked question 
(Cf. another explanation in U.S.A. Hym- 
nal, p.xliv)? It seems to me that if we are 
to retain this in our use of the Creed. 
where so many others are dropping it, that 
we will have to abide by its historical use 
in the Early Church. 

If I remember the Early Church Fathers 
on this question, they believed that Jesus 
descended into the abode of the dead 
(Sheol or Hades—not the grave) during 
the three days his body lay in the grave 
in order that he might preach to those who 
had lived, before he came on earth. I am 
aware that the Reformers felt that this 
was unnecessary, but the fact remains that 
this accounts for its being in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Thus, if we no longer believe this, 
instead of explaining it away I think the 
ethical thing to do is to exscind it. 

Victor G. Dawe. 
Framingham, Mass. 
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93rd Assembly’s Docket 


Pre-Assembly Conference 

Wed., May 26, 3:30 p.m.: Frank S. Brown; 
Seminars; Anderson Auditorium, Montreat, 
N.C 

7:30—Charles B. Templeton. 

Thurs., May 27, Morning: Chas. B. Tem- 
pleton; Seminars: Harry Denman, Harold 
R. Martin; John S. Bonnell. Afternoons: 
Seminars repeated; John S. Bonnell. 

Thursday, May 27 

7:30 p.m. Opening of the Assembly, Mon- 
treat, N.C. Sermon: Frank W. Price. 

Election of Moderator; reference of items 
for committee study; adjournment to Fri- 
day 2 p.m. 

Friday, May 28 

S:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., Standing commit- 
tees meet. 

2:00 p.m., Worship. Ad interim reports: 
(1) Cooperative hymnal; (2) Montreat Col- 
lege: (3) World Missions. 

4:15 p.m., Worship. Recess, 5:30. 

7:30 p.m., Popular meetings: Annuities 
and Relief; Women’s Work. 

Saturday, May 29 

6:45-S:15 a.m., Elders’ Breakfast: R. E. 
Kell. Bristol, Va., speaker. 

8:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., Standing committees 
meet 

2:00 pum., Selection of place of meeting 
of next Assembly. Standing committee 
reports. Recess, 5:30 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. Popular meeting: General 
Council. 

Sunday, May 30 

11:00 a.m., Sermon: Stuart R. Oglesby, 
Atlanta; Communion. 

3:30 p.m., Greetings from Fraternal Del- 
(United Presbyterian; A. R. P.: 
USA: Presbyterian Church of England); 
Representatives of inter-church councils: 
Worle Presbyterian Alliance; National 
Council; World Council. 

7:30 p.m., Popular meeting: Church Ex- 
tension; World Missions. 

Monday, May 3 

8:30 a.m., Worship; Special order, 
of Christian Education. 

Standing committee reports: 

1. Bills and Overtures, Frank W. Price. 
2. Judicial Business, Mike L. Carr, Jr. 
a of General Assembly, W. E. 

. Minister and His Work, John R. Rich- 
ardson, 

5. Educational Institutions, D. T. Moore. 

2:00 p.m., Worship. Standing Committees: 


6. Inter-Church Relations, Halbert M. 
Jones. The Categorical Question: “Shall 
the revised Plan of Union with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., and with the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, be approved and recommended to 
the presbyteries for their advice and con- 
sent. in accordance with Paragraph 168 of 
the Book of Church Order and on the basis 
presented on page 14 of the Plan?” 

7. Annuities and Relief, R. C. Bryan. 
Women's Work, Paul T. Jones. 
Christian Education, Warner L. Hall. 


730 p.m., Program on Assembly educa- 
tional institutions. (Usually followed by 
continuation of Assembly’s business until 
10:30 or later.) 


egates 


Soard 


a Om~- 


Tuesday, June 1 
8:30 a.m., Standing committees: 
10. Church Extension, C. H. Williams. 
11. World Missions, David L. Stitt. 
12. General Council, J. E. Faucette. 


(The Board of Church Extension is ask- 
ing the Assembly to have a standing com- 


Hits ‘“Totalitarian’’ Methods 


In a communication addressed to the 
General Assembly, the Christian Rela- 
tions Council steps into current discus- 
sions about Communism and anti-Com- 
munism. 

The brief statement of slightly more 
than 500 words cautions against “to- 
talitarian techniques of the right or left” 
and says, “We should set our faces 
against any such trends as these wher- 
ever they may be found.” 

The warning continues: 

“We should reject denunciation by hear- 
say and rumor, villification on the basis 
of unproved charges, hysterical spread of 
suspicion and distrust, and careless 
charges and defamation of character 
without the full investigation of facts.” 

Practically as much space is given to 
an unequivocal rejection of Communism 
on the basis of its “anti-religious phi- 
losophy, the total regimentation, the de- 
ceitful propaganda, the violent and the 
other characteristic methods, and the ag- 
gressive aims” as is devoted to its cau- 
tions. 


“No one of us,” the statement says, 


“should be so naive as to suppose that 
anything short of (world domination) 
fits into the pattern of this atheistic phi- 
losophy.” 

‘At the same time,” says the Council, 
“we must distinguish between certain 
social ideals and hopes which both Com- 
munists and Christians profess to hold 
and the ideology, faith and methods in 
which they so radically differ. 


“Communists often attach their banner 
to popular and patriotic causes and make 
a strong appeal where inequalities, injus- 
tices and hunger prevail. But this does 
not mean that we have become commu- 
nistic when we also speak out boldly for 
justice, equality and social welfare, for 
these are basic standards in our faith. 
We must not yield to the subtle suggestion 
that in working for peace, brotherhood or 
a better life for all humanity, we are 
thereby unfaithful to the gospel of Christ. 
We should keep before us our goal, the 
Kingdom of God, and refuse to identify 
that kingdom with any political or eco- 
nomic system in our country or anywhere 
in the world. We shall continue to strive 
to bring our political and economic sys- 
tems more fully into harmony with the 
basic principles of God’s kingdom.” 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Now that the Assembly's ad interim committee on Montreat College 
has come to no conclusion (OUTLOOK, Apr. 26), what do you think 
should be done with this college? 


J. R. CunnINGHAM, President, David- 
son College, and a member of the ad in- 
terim committee—It would seem to me 
a wise decision to continue the study, 
seeking some service that Montreat Col- 
lege can render, in an area not now being 
performed by other colleges which would 
be of service to the entire Assembly. 

S. WiLkEs Denby, Dalton, Ga., pastor 
and a trustee of Montreat College—I 
think it should be fostered, strengthened 
and developed by the Assembly with a 
separate presidency from the Mountain 
Retreat Association when possible. 


mittee on Christian Relations to consider 
this report each year. Under this plan, the 
report on “The Church and Segregation” 
(OUTLOOK, May 3) will be considered by 
the standing committee on Christian Re- 
lations. 

Adjournment—At the conclusion of all 
business, sometimes Tuesday afternoon or 
evening and sometimes about Wednesday 
noon. 


C. Exits NELSON, Austin Seminary 
professor and a member of the ad in- 
terim committee—This is not and should 
not be an Assembly school. I suggest 
that buildings and equipment be leased 
($1 per year) to a private group to con- 
tinue as a _church-related secondary 
school. 

J. Rupert McGrecor, Montreat pres- 
ident—Approve what the college is doing 
according to the action of the 1948 As- 
sembly, and make an appropriation suf- 
ficient for it to become accredited. 

J. McD. RicHarps, Columbia Sem- 
inary president—I favor appointment of 
yet another ad interim committee which 
would hear, but not include, representa- 
tives of Montreat College and previous 
committees on Montreat. 

Davww L. Stitt, Austin Seminary pres- 
ident—Continue it as a junior college 
under control of the adjacent synods. 

(See also, editorial, page 8) 











REUNION POLL 


Ministers Vote 1108-483 for 
Reunion; Elders 942-558 Against 

In the straw ballot on union only one 
presbytery change is noted since last week 

Birmingham moves into the pro-union 
column, still with a one-vote margin. 
Nineteen presbyteries record votes that 
have a margin of four votes or less. By 
presbyteries, the vote now stands at 49- 
35 in favor of union. 

A tabulation of total minister and elder 
votes by synods shows that approximately 
53.8% of the 2954 ministers have re- 
sponded and that 40% of the 3733 clerks 
of sessions have replied. 

Of this number, the ministers vote 
1108-483 (69.6'7) for reunion: the 
clerks of sessions vote 942-558 (62.8‘7 ) 
against it. 

In every synod but Appalachia the 
ministers post a favorable vote for union 
while the elders in only seven svneds 
record a majority for reunion: Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas and West Virginia. 

This vote by synods is as follows: 


Ministers Elders 


For Against For Against 
40 28 Ala 24 73 
43 51 Appl 20 54 
46 11 Ark. 20 16 
56 "6 Fla 29 4 
65 44 Ga. 23 5 
GS 14 Ky 42 12 


43 13 La. 21 20 
34 r+ | Miss. 13 S4 
54 3 Mo. 35 14 
179 86 mM. €. 62 174 
11 7 Okla. 7 2 
60 59 s.. Cc. 19 148 
39 14 Tenn. 27 34 
169 37 Texas 95 54 
161 48 Va. 85 100 
40) 25 W. Va. 36 18 
1108 483 558 942? 


The big question: How would the 
1,363 ministers and the 2,233 clerks of 
sessions who have not responded vote 
on this issue ? 

The vote by presbyteries appears be- 
low, showing total votes, then the num- 
ber of ministers and elders in each pres- 
bytery favoring and opposing reunion. 
The first figure in each line in paren- 
theses shows the number of churches in 
the presbytery. 

For Against 


ALABAMA For Ag’st M EK ™ E 
Birmingham (2%) 13 12 Hu) 4 3 8 
Centl Ala. (10) 10 i) > “ 0 
East Ala. (55) 10 39 6 $ 11 28 
Mobile (24) 13 7 4 $ 3 4 
North Ala. (306) 9 18 D 4 4 14 
Tuscaloosa (49) 9 26 6 3 7 419 
APPALACHIA 

Abingdon (69) 20 24 =«15 a S 16 
Asheville (32) 14 24 9 > 15 9 
Holston (73) 15 433 i) & 42 23 
Knoxville (55) 14 $33 #16 $ #16 17 
ARKANSAS 

East Ark. (15) 21 6 14 7 
Ouachita (66) 27 15 1% § 10 
Washburn (26) 18 6 13 d 3 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here from a recorded radio-telephone panel are 
Holmes Rolston, editor-in-chief of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Christian Education, and Ernest Trice Thompson, professor at 
Union Seminary, Va. 


PREDESTINATION 


Please explain the meaning of pre- 
destination as it is used in the Presby- 
terian doctrine and also comment on 
the effect of belief in predestination in 


the lives and actions of Pre shyterians 


Rotston: [| suppose there never was 
a Presbyterian discussion that somebedy 
didn't ask a question about predestina- 
tion. Somehow, people have the idea that 
predestination and Presbyterianism nec- 
essarily go together. As a matter of fact, 
predestination is a Presbyterian doctrine 
but it is not a distinctively Presbyterian 
doctrine. Episcopalians and Baptists, if 
they are true to their creeds, are just as 
much believers in predestination as Pres- 
byterians. Basically, predestination is 
our belief in the sovereignty of God. Our 
belief that God is at work in his world, 
that he is able to accomplish his purpose 
in the lives of individuals and in the 
lives of nations, our belief in an ordered 
world where God is sovereign. For the 
individual, this involves also the belief 
that God has laid hold of him in his re- 
demptive purpose and that God will con- 


4 


tinue working with him until he is con- 
formed to the image of his Son—until he 
becomes Christlike. I do not believe that 
this doctrine is at all akin to what we 
call fatalism. It does not paralyze hu- 
man endeavor. Calvinists—Presbyterians 
and others—have been men of responsi- 
bility, decision and action. Predestina- 
tion is not fatalism. It is man cooper- 
ating with God's redemptive purpose. 


SUBJECT TO BRETHREN 
When Presbyterian and other church 
officers are ordained they promise 
“subjection to their brethren in the 

Lord.” What does this mean? 


Tuompson: So far as I know, this 
phrase, subjection to their brethren in 
the Lord, has never been officially de- 
fined. I understand it to mean obedience 
or subjection to all lawful actions of the 
church courts to which they are subject— 
a subjection which they accept as a part 
of their subjection to Christ, unless their 
Christian conscience plainly forbids. 

Do OvtLooK readers have 
ANY QUESTIONS? 


For Against 


FLORIDA For Ag‘st M 
Florida (40) 4 24 2 
St. Johns (79%) 7 36 37 
Suwannee (415) ta a bf 


GEORGIA 


Athens (42) + if 2 
Atlanta (87) $$ 4 41 
Aug.-Macon (410) 6 21 7 


Cherokee 


Gia-Car. (16) d 1 2 


(28) 9 13 5 


Savannah (32) : 
S'west Ga. (39) & 15 5 
KENTUCKY 

(Giuerrant (20) * 7 
Lex.-Eben. (45) 22 eo 37 
Louisville (49) 4¢ 29 
Muhlenburg (25) s ‘ 8 
Transyl. (17) It 7 
LOUISIANA 

Louisiana (26) - ( 8 
La.-Miss. (20) s 1 4 
New. Or. (29) a 7 
Red River (42) ® 15 13 
MISSISSIPPI 

Centl. Miss. (73) 17 43 14 
East Miss. (47) & 19 5 
Meridian (60) : 21 2 
Missisippi (30) 4 12 4 
North Miss. (40) 14 lt 9 
MISSOURI 

Lafayette (21) 7 4 2 
Missouri (31) 1% 5 12 
Potosi (20) 1& 1 10 
St. Louis (19) 1§ 

Upper Mo. (25) 25 é 21 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle (50) 26 © 15 
Concord (76) 2t 643 0=Cs 38 
Fay’vl. (97) 32 36 24 
Granville (47) 17 12 13 
Kings Mtn. (44) 11 28 11 
Mecklenburg (100) 39 70 32 
Orange (77) 36 38 25 
Wilmington (78) St 17 26 
W.-Salem (49) ‘ + 622 
OKLAHOMA 

Durant (1%) : ps 1 
Indian (13) 5 2 
Mangum (13) 2 2 8 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel (51) 30006«210 
Charleston (2%) 1¢ 8 
Congaree (30) 25 2 
Enoree (15) 14 30 10 
Harmony (33) ns 2¢ 2 
Pee Dee (40) 9 v¢ 10 
Piedmont (34) 1¢ 1% S 
South Car. (41) ‘ 5h 10 
TENNESSEE 

Columbia (24) ‘ l i 
Memphis (62) 2$ 25 20 
Nashville (43) 12 15 
TEXAS 

Brazos (7%) t 22 10 
Centl Tex. (34) 2c 14 17 
Dallas (38) 22 9 5 
El Paso (30) a 4 23 
Mid-Texas (45) 24 ae | 
Paris (39) 21 17 615 
Texas-Mex, (30) 1% 4° #15 
W. Texas (77) e6 18 33 
VIRGINIA 

East. Han. (71) 44 13 35 
Lexington (68) ne 22 34 
Montgomery (75) 29 27 323 
Norfolk (49) 34 13 22 
Potomac (43) 33 12 17 
Roanoke (55) 16 19 10 
West Han. (40) 13 25 12 
Winchester (60) oe iZ 9 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone (27) & 10 
(reenbrier (52) 12 8 
Kanawha (49) 23 22 
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@ If you’ve ever spoken of “my” church or “our” church, 
this article may lead to a period of heart-searching 


HEN you read the words “my 

church,” what picture comes to 
vour mind? If you are a pastor you 
probably think at once of the church 
which vou have served for many years, 
the members of which you know and 
love and hold ever in your heart. You 
ire proud to say that this church is yours, 
ind you consider it your most priceless 
possession, 

Or if vou are an elder, “my church” 
means to you the church which you help- 
ed to build with your own hands or your 
;wn money, the church in which you were 
married, and in which you were ordained 
as an elder, the church in which you are 
now a pillar, and to which you give your 
lest time and effort. 

And if you are just an ordinary church 
member, you will remember with deep 
affection the lovely sanctuary where you 
were received to the Lord’s Supper, and 
the dear friends who worship there with 
vou on Sunday mornings, the church 
which you support by your gifts and your 
prayers and your work, and you will say 
with pride, “This is my church!” 

How much it means to all of us to be 
connected with a church to which we 
belong, which belongs to us in a very real 
and personal way! 


It Is Un-Scriptural 

But I wonder if we who say “my 
church” realize that we are using an ex- 
pression which is un-Scriptural. Only 
once are these words found in the New 
Testament, and the one who calls the 
church “mine” is not Peter or Paul but 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself. In the 
famous passage in Matthew 16 Jesus 
says, “Upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

The church belongs to Christ the Son 
of God, and he only has the right to 
say “my church.” 


In Romans 16:16 Paul speaks of ‘‘the 
churches of Christ,” and in numerous 
passages he calls the church ‘the church 
of God,” but never once does he say “my 
church,” or “your church,” or “their 
church.” How natural it would have 
been in writing to friends in Rome to 
say, “Give my greetings in Aquila and 
Priscilla and to their little church, the 

*Dr. Miller is a Presbyterian, U. S., 
missionary whose entire ministry has been 
spent in a USA mission field (OUTLOOK, 
Oct. 19. 1953). He is a member of Lex- 
ington Presbytery and has served since 
1919 in Iran. He is now a member of the 
Presbyterian Mission, Tabriz, Iran. He is 
a brother of Colonel Francis Pickens Mil- 
ler, widely known Presbyterian, U. S., 
elder of Charlottesville, Va. 
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My Church 


By WM. McELWEE MILLER* 


brethren who worship in their home”! 
But he never puts it that way—it is al- 
ways, “the church that is in their house,” 
not “their church.” 

How easily Paul could have said in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘““The 
church which I founded in your city was 
my very best church, but vou are destroy- 
ing it with your divisions. I beseech you 
to get together, and bring about unity in 
your church.” But he carefully avoided 
the use of “my” and “your,” and five 
times in his Epistle refers to the church 
in Corinth as “the Church of God.” The 
chief cause of the trouble in Corinth was 
just this, that the members of that church 
thought the church belonged to them, and 
they could carry on their quarrels, and 
split the church into parties, and disre- 
gard discipline and order, just as they 
did in their politics and their social life. 


Paul’s purpose in his letter is to get them 
to realize that the church belongs to God 
only, and in all they do in the church of 
God they must seek God’s will, not their 
own pleasure. 


What We Mean 

If pressed to define just what we mean 
when we say “my church” or “our 
church,” we would probably admit that 
we have no right to set ourselves up as the 
proprietors of the church, and we really 
mean not that the church belongs to us, 
but we belong to the church, and to her 
Master, Jesus Christ. When Paul wrote 
to the Philippians, “My God shall sup- 
ply all your need,” he of course meant 
not that Ged belonged to him, but that 
he belonged to God. If the term “my 
church” were always used in that sense 
there would be no serious objection to 
it, even though it is not found in the 
Scriptures. But is it not true that in 


@ A further look into the events of the 1860s 
helps put the present issue in perspective 


ONE NATION, 


By LOUIS C. 


(Continued from last week) 


HERE may be some _ unorthodox 

people in the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and there may be some in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. There may be 
some greater efficiency in some depart- 
ments of work in the U.S. Church and 
some in the USA Church. The truth 
is that these things are not the cause of 
our having separate churches. Let’s face 
the simple fact that we have two churches 
because there was a War Between the 
States. That was 93 years ago. The po- 
litical question has long since been for- 
gotten. Today we do not debate whether 
we owe primary allegiance to our states 
or to the United States. That was the 
question which split the church in 1861. 
It should not keep the church divided 
today. 

Listen to the leaders of that day in our 
Southland. John B. Adger wrote in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, page 335, 
July, 1861: 

“What is it, then, that must and ought 
to divide the Presbyterian Church, Old 
School? It is the division of the country 


into two separate nations. No external 
chureh organization of a spiritual church 





*President, Presbyterian Junior College. 
Maxton, N. C. 


ONE CHURCH 
LAMOTTE* 


can properly perform its spiritual fune- 
tions within the limits of two distinct 
nations.” 


James H. Thornwell wrote in 1861: 


“These same difficulties exist in rela- 
tion to the Confederate and United States, 
and render it eminently proper that the 
church in each should be as separate and 
independent as the governments.” (page 
891, Alexander’s Digest, Revised 1922.) 


B. M. Palmer, in his famous sermon 
preached on Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 29, 1860 said: “I throw off the yoke 
of this (political) union as readily as 
did our ancestors the yoke of King George 
III.” At the fall meeting of the Presby- 
tery of New Orleans in 1861 Dr. Palmer 
presented a paper in which he said: 

“In withdrawing from the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly aforesaid, it was 
not the desire or purpose of this Presby- 
tery to separate itself from sister presby- 
teries within the limits of the Confederate 
States, except temporarily, and only in 
form, and solely with the view of rein- 
tegrating in a Southern Assembly which 
should represent the unity of the Presby- 
terian Church within our national limits.” 
(Benjamin Morgan Palmer, T. C. John- 
son; Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond, Va., 1906, page 245). 


The U.S. Church separated because 
there was a separate nation. We have 
been a united nation now for 89 years. 


vu 











many instances this expression reveals 
an utterly wrong attitude toward the 
church, and toward her Lord? Why is it 
that we are so insistent on following 
our own tastes and pleasing ourselves in 
decisions about the choir robes, or the 
color of the pulpit carpet, or the length 
of the sermon, or whether we will renovate 
the church building or give the money 
to support a missionary? Is it not that 
we think of the church as ours, just as 
our home is ours, and our club is ours, 
and we assume that we have the right to 
run it just as we see fit? 


Who Shall Be Members? 


This attitude of proprietorship comes 
out more clearly, and becomes more dan- 
gerous, when the question arises as to 
who should be admitted to the member- 
ship of the church. Here in Iran the 
members of the Gregorian (Armenian) 
Church say, “This church is ours, we 
don’t want any Moslem converts in our 
church.” If they realized that the church 
belonged to Jesus Christ, could they take 
this attitude? In times of tense anti- 
foreign feeling, a few members of the 
Protestant Church have said, ‘This 
church is an Iranian church, we don't 
want any foreigners from England or 
America to belong to our church.” And 
in America has it not sometimes been 
said, “This church is ours, we won't 
have people who are not of our class, or 
race, or color, sitting by us in the Sunday 
morning service” ? 


If Christians once realized that 
Christ is Owner and Master of the 
church, and he alone has the right to 
say who shall enter and share in the 
fellowship of his church, such an at- 
titude would be impossible. 


About Reunion 


The same great truth comes to have 
supreme importance in the matter of 
church union. The church is not ours, 
to unite it, or divide it, as we will. It 
is utter disloyalty to Christ, the Head of 
the Church, for us to say that we want 
union with other churches because it will 
be so much more pleasant for us, or we 
do not want union because we love our 
own church, and don’t want to be con- 
nected with some other people whom we 
don't know and don’t like very well. 

The only right basis on which the 
question of union, or disunion, can be 
decided is obedience to the will of Christ, 
to whom every part of the Universal 
Church belongs, and who alone has the 
right to say whether any of the parts 
should come together to form a larger 
whole. 

Surely, the prayer of every Christian 
in regard to union, and to everything 
else which concerns the church, should 
be, “Lord, the church is not mine but 
thine. Thy will, not mine, be done!” 


G 


Facts About Evanston 


The Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches is unique in the ex- 
tent to which the “people in the pews” 
have been invited to participate in pre- 
liminary discussions of the main theme 
and the subthemes and make their con- 
victions known to their accredited repre- 
sentatives and members of the various 
commissions, “in order that the discus- 
sions may become a conversation between 
the churches themselves and not just be- 
tween the delegates.” The theme and 
subthemes are being discussed in church 
groups and in the editorial columns of 
the church press around the world. 


Assembly Personnel 

G. kK. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, 

Chairman, Central Committee, W.C.C. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 

General Secretary, W. C. C. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, 

Associate Secretary for the U.S.A. 
Robert S. Bilheimer, 

Executive Secretary for the Assembly 


Literature 

A list of materials to help groups or 
individuals in their pre-Evanston studies, 
is available from the World Council office. 
Ask also for the Bible bookmark contain- 
ing a prayer for the Assembly. 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A Message for Pentecost 


from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 


A’ PRESIDENTS of the World 
Council of Churches we greet the 
churches participating in the World 
Council, their congregations and mem- 
bers. We request them to join in prayer 
at this time for the Church Universal and 
particularly this year for the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
to be held at Evanston in August. 

Our Lord has promised his disciples: 
“You shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea and Samaria and to the 
end of the earth.” The day of Pentecost 
marked the beginning of the fulfillment 
of that promise. Down the centuries, in 
spite of sins and schisms, the work of 
Christ in his church has gone forward 
und spread throughout the world. Let us 
first therefore on this day give thanks to 
God for the church and for its witness in 
all parts of the world. 

In this year the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches will seek 
to proclaim anew that Jesus Christ is the 
only hope of the world. According to the 
New Testament the unity and the hope 
of the church belong together. When we 
read the fourth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, the word “one” rings in 
our ears with the impressive reiteration 
of a church bell. We are brought face 
to face with the great simple facts of 
God's revelation. 

Four of these unities are especially rel- 
evant for us today: One Body, one Spirit, 
one Hope, one Lord. The people of God 
are meant to live as one body. That 
hody owes its life to the Holy Spirit. The 
whole body looks in one and the same 
direction, for it has heard one and the 
same call, the call to hope. The ground 

*Written by Miss Sarah Chakko, a pres- 
ident of the World Council of Churches, 
shortly before her death. 


of that hope is the Lord “who was and 
is and is to be,” who has come in the flesh, 
who promised to be always with his 
people and who will come again as victor 
over sin and death. 

In a world in which true hope has be- 
come rare, the church is called to proclaim 
in word and deed that there is hope, be- 
cause there is Jesus Christ. In a divided 
world it has to show that this hope brings 
men together. Let us pray that the Second 
Assembly may be used of God to make 
us all better witnesses of that joyful 
truth. 

A Prayer for the Assembly: God, our 
Father, who has given to thy church 
a living hope through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, make us 
worthy of our common calling to witness 
to that hope. Son of the Father, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, confirm in us the 
assurance that thou art present with thy 
people and that thy victory will be fully 
manifested. Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
by the power of thy fellowship unite all 
the scattered children of God together 
in the joyful service of thy Kingdom, and 
so guide the Assembly of the churches 
that all may be done according to thy 
will: and to thee O God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, be the Kingdom, the Power 
and the Glory now and forever more. 


A Prayer for the Church* ; Our Father, 
we pray that the church may be one in 
Christ, a true fellowship of the cloud 
of witnesses and of all those who now 
love and serve our Lord Jesus Christ. 
May the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches be conscious of their 
oneness in Thee and speak the word of 
healing to this troubled world. For the 
sake of Jesus Christ. AMEN. 


Pentecost Sunday, June 6, 1954 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


\THENAGORAS OF THYATEIRA 
EIVIND BERGGRA\ 


Marc BOEGNER 
GEOFFREY CANTUAR 


Joun R. Mott 
G. BrRoMLEY OxXNAM 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Report to the Assembly 


World Missions 


Although it does not refer to the As- 
sembly’s ad interim study of its policies 
and program (OUTLOOK, Apr. 19), the 
Board of World Missions, in its own 
report to the Assembly appears in several 
particulars to be somewhat on the defen- 
sive. It is understood that the Nashville 
board did not have the ad interim report 
before its own was written or approved. 

The report opens with an early dec- 
laration that “the ecumenical idea is 
implicit in missions”; it explains that 
much of its real achievement cannot be 
reflected in annual statistics and reports 
since established work, its “best fruits,” 
is constantly being turned over to native 
presbyteries. 

As the ad interim study also does spe- 
cifically, the Board’s report makes some- 
what veiled references to difficulties in 
Mexico—‘“‘the disruptive work of certain 
outside influences that bear the Presby- 
terian name. At one time a serious split 
was threatened; but the division did not 
come and, apparently, the immediate 
danger of it has subsided.” This ap- 
parently refers to Fundamentalist activi- 
ties from outside the U.S. church. 

In Korea, whereas the ad interim com- 
mittee as it refers to an “ultra-conserva- 
tive’ group, says the theology of the 
church there ‘tis much narrower, more 
literalistic and intolerant than that of 
our own church,” the Board's reports tells 
of “some disaffection” in the Korean 
church and points to “a small group in- 
fluenced by liberal tendencies (that) has 
created division in some of the presby- 
teries and the General Assembly, with 
the avowed purpose of setting up a sep- 
arate Assembly of their own.” The 
Board conclusion is that this “movement 
has proved disappointing to its propo- 
nents, and many of the churches that had 
aligned themselves with the dissenters 
have returned to the official body. It 
seems likely that there may be a con- 
tinuing schism, though the larger part 
will probably renew their allegiance to 
the major body of the church.” Mission- 
aries, it is said, serve as observers, ad- 
visors or conciliators rather than as active 
participants in such efforts. 

Like the ad interim report, the board 
says that missions “is an inescapable part 
of being a Christian.” 





In 4,000 Communities 

Presbyterian, U. S., world missions go 
forward in the personal efforts of 419 
missionaries, associated with more than 
4.000 trained nationals. Regular work 
is carried on in almost 4,000 communities 
in which there are congregations of ap- 
proximately 100,000 “believers.” 

The work, further. includes more than 
1,200 schools enrolling 45,000 students; 
13 hospitals which ministered to 90.000 
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patients; and contributions from the na- 
tive churches amounted to $450,000. This 
is in addition to the work carried on in 
the established national churches which 
once were part of the missionary pro- 
gram. 

In Africa, the report says, what was 
once “the simplest of our mission fields 
has suddenly become the most complex.” 

During the year the Presbytery of Lu- 
luabourg was formed in the African Sy- 
nod and Bulape Presbytery voted a year 
ago to assume the full support of all 
African pastors. 

Brazil Presbyterianism will celebrate 
its centennial in 1959 and efforts are 
leing made to see church membership ad- 
vance to 100,000 by that time. It has 
moved from 50,000 to 75,000 in the past 
five years. 

The work in Brazil is termed “one of 
the choicest fruits of our missionary en- 
deavor. It represents the joint efforts of 
our own denomination and of our sister 
communion, the Presbyterian Church in 
the USA. . . .It stands today as probably 
the most influential of all the Protestant 
bodies” in Brazil. The missionary force 
in that country stands “at its highest 
peak” and the opportunity is described as 
“full of promise.” 

Good work is reported in Formosa, a 
small but populous island, with an in- 
fluence far out of proportion to the size of 
the effort. 


Japan Is Strategic 

Japan is still described as of strategic 
importance, though ‘religiously, the sit- 
uation (there) may be said to have ‘level- 
ed off.’ ” The Presbyterian, U. S., mis- 
sionary force, 54, is equal to the maxi- 
mum pre-war level, but one-fourth of 
these are still in language school. At 
least this many more missionaries is 
described as the great need in Japan. 

Korea’s war-torn areas were mostly 
outside Presbyterian, U. S., centers, but 
the suffering of the people has missed 
no group. Despite the troubles and hard- 
ships, the church, in many localities, has 
actually grown. The hospital and medi- 
cal care is a particularly great responsi- 
bility. 

Difficult times have been experienced 
in the church in Mexico (see above). Im- 
mediate danger of a split in the church, 
threatened during the vear, seems to have 
passed for the present. Prejudice against 
Protestantism makes the work in Mexico 
particularly difficult. 

The work in Ecuador is another joint 
effort—with USA and U. S. Presbyte- 
rians cooperating with the Evangelical 
and Reformed and Evangelical United 
Brethren churches. This is an essen- 
tially agricultural mission. In Portugal 
also the work is united—USA and Bra- 
zilian Presbyterians forming the other 
two-thirds. Noteworthy service is being 
offered by an outstanding group of Prot- 
estant physicians in the Lisbon clinic. 


Overseas Relief 


While the board reports the extent of 
the church’s giving to Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch Aid during the past year 
($349,786), it includes a significant 
paragraph where, for the first time, it 
recommends to the church that its mem- 
bers do not contribute through these 
agencies : 

CARE 

Christian Children’s Fund 

Foster Parents’ Plan 

World Neighbors, Inc. 

Meals for Millions 

American Relief for Korea (ARK) 

These and other such agencies, it says, 
are not official agencies “‘of our church” 
and ‘“‘are not recommended as_ proper 
ways to do relief work.” 

Working through church channels 
(Church World Service and CROP), 
Presbyterians, U. S., last year gave the 
fourth largest poundage of relief goods 
of any church group and the largest per 
capita gift of any church working 
through CWS and CROP. 

The board is grateful for the full sup- 
port of its work during the short (nine- 
months) year, enabling it to close the 
books with a small surplus instead of an 
anticipated deficit. Total gifts amounted 
to $1,738,155, with receipts in December 
alone amounting to $759,107. 

Thirty-two new missionaries went out 
last year. The total force is now 419. 
Losses were small because the missionary 
force is overwhelmingly made up of 
younger people. Says the report, ‘“Bar- 
ring circumstances of an unforeseen char- 
acter, the annual losses during the next 
25 vears will continue to be below nor- 
mal.” 

The board, according to its report, 
could easily use 200 new missionaries. 


Speak at USA Assembly 
In Detroit Meeting 


President John R. Cunningham of 
Davidson College will speak at the Rul- 
ing Elders’ breakfast at the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly in Detroit May 
24. Dr. Cunningham is the featured 
speaker at the breakfast sponsored by the 
Board of Christian Education at the Stat- 
ler Hotel. 

James A. Jones, Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C., and chairman of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Council is 
the speaker at the Presbyterian, USA, 
stewardship breakfast during the Detroit 
Assembly. 

Ansley C. Moore, former Presbyterian, 
U. S., minister, now of the Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, was one 
of the speakers at the Presbyterian, USA, 
pre-Assembly conference on evangelism. 


U. S. Fraternal Delegates 
USA—Albert Kissling, Florida. 
United—J. J. Murray, Virginia. 
A. R. P.—J. R. McCain, Georgia. 
Scotland, England—M. M. Heltzel. 
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EDITORIAL 


P. Frank Price 

P. Frank Price, whose death was re- 
ported here last week, was a man with 
whose name the word “saint” did not 
seem incongruous. ‘To be sure, in our 
common speech we have given the word 
a meaning which is foreign to the New 
Testament idea—all the Christians were 
saints—so that only rarely do we apply 
the term. For Dr. Price, however, it was 
the natural thing to do. 

This does not mean that this man was 
so much of the other world that he was 
a stranger here and aloof from human 
concerns. He was alive and alert to all 
that enters into our experience. He was 
a man of prayer and peace; he was also 
a champion of just causes and a battler 
for the right. 

When he was elected Moderator of the 
Assembly in 1936 his furlough was near- 
ing its end. Therefore, he had to return 
to China without the opportunity of mov- 
ing across the Assembly as is now the 
custom. Dr. Sweets, who had preceded 
him as Moderator, really got to serve an 
additional year on this account, going 
into many parts of the church, not only 
as the Moderator, but as Dr. Price’s per- 
sonal representative. We can be glad, 
however, that Dr. Price lived to see his 
son, our present Moderator, called to this 
high office and moving across the nation 
enough during this vear to more than 
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make up for that “lost” vear of the Price 
Moderatorship back in 1936. 

We can be greatful for the far-reaching 
influence of the senior Prices in China, as 
evangelistic missionaries and in theologi- 
cal education. We can be grateful also 
for the fine leadership given here at home 
since 1941, concerned that our church 
take its full responsibility alongside 
other Christian bodies and that it realize 
and live in loyalty to its finest heritage. 

For what he was, what he did and for 
what his continuing influence means to 
our church, we can be grateful to God. 


Montreat College 


Now that two committees studying 
Montreat College within the past two 
vears have failed to bring forward a plan 
for the development of this institution 
that is considered workable, let us ven- 
ture to offer, not a solution to this prob- 
lem but an avenue down which a solution 
may be found. 

All the long-standing feelings about 
this college are not ordinarily brought out 
into the open but they are relevant to the 
problem. The college itself, of course, 
was started and maintained for a long 
time without any Assembly action or ap- 
proval. We suddenly came to realize that 
we had a college and that it was being 
developed along certain lines whether the 
Assembly approved or not. Some years 
ago the Assembly was told, in an amaz- 
ing, unforgettable episode, that whether 
it liked it or not, this institution had al- 
ready been made a senior college! Such 
activities did little to win friends and the 
support of the church-at-large. 

Be that as it may, anyone who knows 
the Montreat situation realizes that some 
kind of educational institution may well 
be operated there—by church or other 
groups. The facilities are too easily ac- 
commodated to this purpose to allow 
them to be unused during most of the 
vear. The question always has been: 
What sort of institution is to be operated 
at Montreat and who is to operate it? 

At this point another area of tension 
has been evident—involving the respon- 
sible educational leadership of the church 

-the Assembly’s authorized education 
leaders and the presidents of our colleges 
(if we let them symbolize trustees, sup- 
porters and others associated with those 
colleges). For one thing, the education 
leaders know how important it is to have 
an institution that does what it sets out 
to do, to be fully accredited and ade- 
quately equipped. For another thing, 
they want to see fair play. No college, 
similar to others in our system, should be 
given benefits or support which other 
colleges are denied. For that reason, they 
have never thought well of giving direct 
Assembly support to Montreat College 
when our Assembly pattern of support 
and contro] is on a synod basis. (This 
is where many of our people think our 


system is superior to that of the USA 
church. ) 

Now, with Montreat situated in As- 
sembly-owned property, if a college that 
is in any sense an Assembly institution, is 
to be operated there, it would seem that 
it must be such an institution as to com- 
mand the loyalty, interest and enthusias- 
tic support of all of us—particularly our 
family of educators. If we don’t have the 
support of the educators and the goodwill 
of their institutions in the development 
of Montreat College, then we will not 
have a college that amounts to very much, 
What is more, the widespread dissatis- 
faction which has been in evidence will 
keep on and on because the friends of 
other colleges over our church are not go- 
ing to be happy if one college is given 
preferential treatment when it is largely 
in a field of service that many of them 
think they can do as well or better. 

The avenue to solution? Simply this: 
Turn over the direction and development 
of Montreat College to the Presbyterian 
Educational Association of the South 
(which is made up of our entire educa- 
tional leadership). This group, with full 
authority, including the nomination of 
trustees, then, will be obligated to develop 
an institution which our educational 
leadership will recognize as important 
and which our church-at-large can and 
will support with enthusiasm. 

If Montreat College is going to make 
a claim on our entire church, then it ought 
to be put in the strongest possible posi- 
tion to receive the contributions which 
the church’s people who know most about 
education can give. 

If we don’t do something like this, we 
may very well continue to dissipate en- 
ergies, leadership and resources which 
we can ill afford to lose. 


Record the Assembly 


Perhaps it is opportune to renew a 
suggestion made in these columns in 
earlier years. It is simply that a tape 
recording be made of the entire General 
Assembly. 

It is to be hoped that the Historical 
Foundation in years to come will house 
recordings both in sound and picture of 
many important events in the life of the 
church. Now, however, with the splen- 
did resources of the Division of Radio 
and Television available, there would 
seem to be little reason why the complete 
General Assembly could not be recorded 
each year. 

The value of such a record can be 
imagined when we think back to some of 
the early periods of crucial importance in 
our history. What we would give for a 
full record of these debates, regardless of 
how fully they may have been reported 
in the church press. 

Isn’t it possible for us to take this step 
now? No special order would be needed, 
though it would not be amiss for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, early in its proceedings, 
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Footnote to Acts 10:34. 


NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


F OURS is a middle-class church, as 

often alleged, the reason cannot be in 
our creed or our form of government. It 
is in our attitude, as church members, to 
persons on the cutside of the church. 
When we have any aim at all, our sights 
are set for the middle of the human lad- 
der, so to speak, not for either end. To 
put it bluntly, our unspoken and perhaps 
unconscious feeling seems to be that some 
people are too high up on that ladder 
for us; some too low. 

This is not in a ‘social sense” alto- 
gether, though that is true too. What is 
meant here by “high” is the kind of per- 
son who is supposed to be too good to 
need the church. What is meant by “low” 
is the kind of people who are supposed 
to be incorrigible, irreclaimable, lost and 
gone. We feel a little afraid to tackle 
either kind. 

The case of Cornelius is instructive. 
It was instructive to Peter. ‘‘I perceive,” 
he said as soon as he opened his mouth, 
“I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons. 

God is not a middle-class deity. He 
does not share the same distaste for the 
low, nor the same awe of the high, that 
most of us do. For there are two ways 
to “respect persons.” One is to be set 
back and overawed by a person’s rank or 
gifts; the other is to regard with contempt 
a person whose very clothes mark him as 
a failure in this world. 


ORNELIUS, as Peter might have 
C considered him the week before he 
first saw him, was both too low and too 
high for the Christian church to take an 
interest in him. 

On the one hand, he was too low. He 
was a Roman, and that put him out of the 
pale at once. Romans were Gentiles; 
God had made (Peter believed) no prom- 
ises to Gentiles. Not only that, but 
Cornelius was a Roman soldier, and rich 
besides. He was a visible and prominent 
representative of the Army of Occupation. 
Israel and Rome were not at war; but 
Rome kept the army there just the same. 
This did not sit well with any Jew, es- 
pecially not with the disciples, one would 
think. For a long time, every time a 
Christian who had witnessed the cruci- 
fixion, or heard about it, when he saw a 
Roman soldier would remember the bru- 
talities a squad of them had inflicted on 
Jesus. The uniform of Rome could not 
have been loved. A man in the pay of 
Rome, a man whose trade was killing, 


to ask the Radio & TV Division to take 
over this assignment and to make it avail- 
able to the Historical Foundation and 
other institutions within our church upon 
request. 
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on Rome’s behalf—convert such a man? 
Peter would have thought it impossible, 
if he thought about it from that angle. 
That Cornelius was rich only rubbed in 
the salt, like our officers in Japan who 
are able to afford a house-full of servants. 
That only would serve to show a “pa- 
triotic’ Jew that Rome paid her efficient 
servants well. 


N THE other hand, a plausible case 

could have been made for the propo- 
sition that Cornelius did not actually need 
salvation. For a Roman officer, he was 
astonishingly good. He was devout, he 
and his family all feared God, he was 
generous, he prayed to God alone, not 
to the idols of his people. He was better 
than you could expect; better (some 
would say) than he had any call to be. 
Surely such a man could be left alone? 
How could you suggest to such a man 
that he repent? What could he have 
to repent of ? How could you urge him 
to have faith when his faith in God 
was evident from his daily prayers? 

Yet to this man Peter went, not of his 
own accord exactly, as we know. In fact, 
in Peter’s usual naive fashion, he almost 
hints that he was not quite sure even 
afterwards. “Who was I to withstand 
God?” he asked. He had once argued 
with Jesus; but he will not argue with 
God—though we know from his subse- 
quent behavior that he was not fully 
convinced. He went back to respecting 
persons. But he knew, with all his mind 
if not with all his prejudices, he knew 
that God at any rate does not respect 
persons. 

He learned that no man, however wrong 
he may appear to be in our sight, how- 
ever much of an enemy alien he may be, 
even in the pay of those who oppress us, 
however much the product of a pagan 
background—no man is beyond the pos- 
sibility of God’s grace. 
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N THE other hand, he learned that 

no matter how earnest and generous 
and sincere a man may be, even though 
he be a man of prayer, such a man still 
needs Christ. Many such a man would 
tell you, betore he became a Christian, 
that there is no need for any preacher to 
come to see him; church people haven’t 
anything that he doesn’t have, and so 
forth. But no such man, however re- 
spectable, generous and above-average he 
may be, has ever said, after he had come 
to accept Christ and known him in the 
Holy Spirit, “You brought me nothing 
I did not already have.” 

A man may live in an air-conditioned 
house and think he needs no trips to 
mountains or seashore. But one may 
imagine such a person, born and brought 
up in a modern city, going for the first 
time to the open country. Then he knows 
the difference between the scientifically 
aseptic, tempered air he has been breath- 
ing, and the real winds of the high hills. 

So the person who has been breathing 
the filtered air of moral correctness, will 
be ever grateful to one who comes bring- 
ing with him not fresh advice but the 
wind of the Spirit, the grace and the 
glory of the Savior-Christ. 


* * * 


Despise not little things. Life is 
made up of them. A mosquito can 
make an elephant mad.—The Up- 
lift. 





YOUR EXECUTOR 


You may select a friend or 
relative with little or no experi- 
ence to settle your estate 


OR 


You may employ our Trust 
Department, skilled in administer- 
ing and planning many estates. 


In either case the executor’s 
fee will be the same. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 
Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 
mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 

















CAMPUS NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

NOTE—(1) Baccalaureate preacher; 
(2) Commencement speaker; (3) other 
speaker. 

Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va.—‘1) Former President Henry 
Wade DuBose; (2) Lewis J. Sherrill, 
Union Seminary, New York, May 23-4. 

Austin Seminary, Texas—(1) H. Louis 
Patrick, St. Louis; (2) Charles L. King. 
Houston; (3) Mr. Patrick, May 16, 21. 

Columbia Seminary, Ga.—(1) Frank 
Alfred Mathes, Birmingham; (2) James 
L. Fowle, Chattanooga; (3) Walter B. 
Passiglia, Tampa, May 23-24. 

Louisville (Ky.) Seminary—(1) Presi- 
dent Frank H. Caldwell; (2) Dean James 
I. McCord, Austin Seminary, May 30, 31. 

Union Seminary, Va.—(1) H. Kerr Tay- 
lor, Dallas: (2) Chas. E. S. Kraemer, 
Richmond, May 23, 25. 

Centre, Ky.—(1) Glover A. Daniel, 
Shelbyville, Ky; 2) Mildred McAfee 
(Mrs. Douglas) Horton, New York; (3) 
Ewing T. Boles, June 5, 6. 

Peace, N. C.—(1) Marshall C. Dendy, 
Richmond; (2) Flora Macdonald Presi- 
dent Marshall S. Woodson and Mrs. 
Howard Brining, New York; (3) Mrs. 
Joseph Allred, Greensboro, May 29-31. 

Flora Macdonald, N. C.—(1) Graham 
S. Eubank, Fayetteville, N. C.; (2) Mrs. 
Peter Marshall, Washington, D. C.; (3) 
Inglis Fletcher, Edenton, N. C., and 
Flora Macdonald Dean Price H. Gwynn, 
Jr., May 29-31. 

Presbyterian, S. C.—(1) Norman G. 
Dunning, England; (2) Francis Pendle- 
ton Gaines, Jr., President Wofford Col- 
lege, May 30-31. 

Mary Baldwin, Va.—(1) William B. 
Ward, Spartanburg, S. C.; (2) Susan B. 
Riley, Geo. Peabody College, Nashville; 
(3) A. H. Hollingsworth, Jr., Roanoke, 
Va., May 30-31. 

Davidson, N. C.—(1) Allan Mac- 
Lachlan Frew, Detroit; (2) Chancellor 
Rufus H. Fitzgerald, University of Pitts- 
burgh, May 30-31. 

Greenbrier, W. Va.—(1) Harold Wil- 
son, Lewisburg, W. Va.; (2) President 
Leonard Riggleman, Morris Harvey Col- 
lege, May 29-30. 

Presbyterian Junior, N. C.—(1) E. Lee 
Stoffel, Florence, Ala.; (2) President- 
elect Edwin R. Walker of Queens College, 
May 30-31. 

King, Tenn.—-(1) Dewey R. Greenhoe, 
Sweetwater, Tenn.; (2) Governor Frank 
G. Clement, May 23, 25. 

Lees Junior, Ky.—(1) Clarence Lingle, 
Whitesburg, Ky.; (2) Dr. J. Farra Van 
Meter, Lexington, Ky., May 30, June 4. 

Agnes Scott, Ga—(1) Dean James I. 
McCord, Austin, Texas; (2) President 
Katherine McBride, Bryn Mawr College, 
June 6, 7. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. — (1) Ernest 
Trice Thompson, Richmond; (2) Presi- 
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agent Francis Pendleton Gaines, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, June 6, 7. 

Davis & Elkins, W. Va.—(1) Albert G. 
Edwards, Harrisonburg, Va.; (2) Ian 
Stuart, Public Relations Director, Sou- 
thern States Industrial, Birmingham, 
Ala., May 30, 31. 

Rabun Gap-Nacoochee, Ga.—(1) Dean 
Geo. C. Bellingrath, Presbyterian Col- 
lege: (2) Harry A. Fifield, Atlanta, May 
30, 31. 

Queens, N. C.—i‘1) Warner L. Hall. 
Charlotte; (2) Kenneth I. Brown, Dan- 
forth Foundation; (3) Mrs. Peter Mar- 
shall, Washington, D. C., class night; 
Chesley Worthington, Brown University, 
alumni homecoming, May 29-31. 

Stillman, Ala.—(1 & 2) R. D. Crockett, 
Alabama State College, Montgomery, 
May 30. 

Southwestern at Memphis—(1) John 
K. Johnson, Oxford, Miss.; (2) Robert 
M. Lester, Carnegie Foundation, New 
York; (3) Lee B. Wailes, Miami Beach, 
Fla.. May 29-June 1. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Centre, Ky.—D.D.: Glover A. Daniel, 
Shelbyville, Ky.; Edwin N. Rock, Louis- 
ville; Litt.D.: Mildred McAfee Horton, 
New York; D.H.L.: Jessie Ball duPont, 
Nemours, Del., and Jacksonville, Pla.; 
LL.D.: Francis Pickens Miller, Char- 
lottesville, Va., and Herrick B. Young, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Presbyterian, S. C.—D.D.: Thomas M. 
Johnston, Lexington, Ky.; John A. Wil- 
son, La Grange, Ga.; LL.D.: Henry T. 
Lilly, Davidson, N. C. 

King, Tenn.—D.D.: J. Harper Brady, 
Chattanooga; Thos. C. Rhea, Rogersville, 
Tenn.; C. J. Hollandsworth, Norfolk, Va.; 
LL.D.: Governor Frank G. Clement, Nash- 
ville. 

Davis & Elkins, W. Va.—D.D.: Bernard 
E. Vanderbeek, Charleston, W. Va.:; Al- 
bert G. Edwards, Harrisonburg, W. Va.: 
LL.D.: M. L. Benedum, Benedum Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh; Mus. D.: Marie Boette, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Southwestern at Memphis—D.D.: John 
H. Fischbach, New York: Marc C. Weers- 
ing, Jackson, Miss.; D.R.E.: Mrs. W. 
Murdoch MacLeod, United Church 
Women, New York; HH.D. Edward D. 
Grant, Baton Rouge, La.; Litt.D.: Mar- 
garet Townsend of the Southwestern 
faculty; L.H.D.: Robert M. Lester, Car- 
negie Corpn., New York; LL.D.: Everett 
R. Cook, Memphis. 


Dr. Mackay on CBS 
Church of Air, May 23 


The retiring Moderator of the Presby- 
terian, USA, General Assembly, John A. 
Mackay, will be the preacher on the CBS 
Church of the Air from Detroit on Sun- 
day morning, May 23. This will be the 
Sunday during the USA Assembly. Local 
papers will indicate the time of the CBS 
broadcast. Sermon: A Vital Church. 
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Report to the Assembly 





Montreat 

The largest single section of the Mon- 
treat report to the General Assembly is 
taken up with details about efforts to im- 
prove the work and status of Montreat 
College. No mention is made, however, 
of the Assembly’s ad interim committee 
appointed to study the place of this col- 
lege (OUTLOOK, Apr. 26). 

The Montreat report, signed by J. R. 
McGregor, the president, says all persons 
associated with the college “have been 
earnestly striving to carry out the direc- 
tions of the General Assembly given to it 
through the report of the ad interim 
committee on Montreat College in 1948.” 

Progress is described under “‘strength- 
ening of the faculty,” surveys of the cur- 
riculum by outside advisors and the 
faculty, the library, the Bible and reli- 
gious education department, business ed- 
ucation, training teachers, the fine arts 
building, physical education, faculty sal- 
aries, increased support. 

A letter written by James E. Hillman, 
North Carolina’s Public Instruction di- 
rector of professional services, is quoted 
as saying, “The institution has more 
nearly arrived than I had any reason to 
expect at the time it entered upon its pres- 
ent program.” Dr. Hillman especially 
commended the idea of developing a 
‘‘more restricted program” and the accom- 
plishment “in a distinctive way (of) those 
things which are not being done else- 
where or that could be done less well.” 

Student costs at Montreat now are $535 
including all items. The report says the 
college cannot do more that the Assembly 
desires without more financial help. 


Development Program 

Details are given about physical im- 
provements in the development program 
of Montreat as a whole. The telephone 
system (Southern Bell) now provides 
first-rate facilities but deprives Montreat 
of former earnings and also adds to 
monthly bills for Montreat’s own tele- 
phone service. 

The power system has been rebuilt at 
a reported cost of $75,000. The water 
system has been improved but a six-inch 
line must be laid from the Assembly Inn 
to the Montreat gate at a cost of $27,000. 
The Assembly Inn kitchen has been mod- 
ernized (no cost shown) and the roof has 
been replaced at a cost of $6,800. 

Fifteen or more new homes have been 
built within the grounds during the year. 
The Billy Grahams contributed a piece 
of ground which enabled a new street 
to be opened to more building lots which 
are expected to be in demand. Texas 
Road is being paved. Three new tennis 
courts are being put in shape for the 
season. 

The new bookstore is completed and 
the World Missions building now has a 
full basement, providing office space. 
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Corrected and up-to-date list 


COMMISSIONERS TO THE ASSEMBLY 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)*—James C. Cantrell, 
John W. McQueen, J. J. Alexander; (E)*— 
Ww. J. Rushton, Birmingham; W. S. Mor- 
row, Bessemer; F. A. Peake, Fairfield 
Highlands. 

Central Ala.—(M)—C. H. Williams, Tus- 
caloosa; (E)—Geo. Cunningham, Selma. 

East Ala.—(M)—C. G. Partridge, Flor- 
ala: C. H. Rogers, Autaugaville; M. E. 
Love; (E)—W. T. Johnson, Montgomery; 
Joel E. Johnson, Geneva; J. C. Sharpe, 
Buffalo. 

Mobile—(M)—J. C. Frist, Mobile; R_.B. 
Siedentopf; (E)—Ort H. Ertzinger, Bay 
Minette; Pelham Durant, Mobile. 

North Ala.—(M)—D. W. Hollingsworth, 
Florence; John Hungarland, Sheffield; (E) 
—M. E. Malone, Fort Payne; W. H. Stelle, 
Jr., Anniston. 


Tuscaloosa—(M)—R. Moody Holmes, 
Centreville; Saml. J. Allen, Selma; (E)— 
E. O. Graham, Gordo; W. Henderson Bruce, 
Catherine. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 

Abingdon—(M)—D. McD. Monroe, Grun- 
dy; Geo. H. Murray, Galax; J. W. Weathers, 
Rural Retreat; (E)—R. A. Dobyns, Dub- 
lin; Bert Edwards, Jewell Valley; N. C. 
Kelly, Draper. 

Asheville—(M)—R. A. Potter, Arden; 
Paul Warren, (E)—J. A. Anderson, Ashe- 
ville; F. B. Gardner. Henderson. 


Holston—(M)—Samuel H. Hay, Morris- 
town; T. A. Freeman, Elizabethtown; 
Thomas A. Fry, Jr., (E)—J. E. Faucette, 
Bristol; Lee G. Davy, Kingsport; Joseph 
Caldwell, Blountville. 

Knoxville—(M)—W. S. Thorington, Sig- 
nal Mountain; Willard Peak, N. E. Op- 
linger, Chattanooga; J. W. Dunlap, (E)— 
R. S. Reynolds, Fountain City; Carter 
Paden, Lookout Mountain; Paul Lewis, Sig- 
nal Mountain; John Llewellyn, Madison- 
ville. 

SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 

East Arkansas—(M)—J. W. Bryson, Pine 
Bluff; C. V. Crabb, Earle; (E)—R. C. Bry- 
an, Osceola; A. E. Bassham, Wynne. 

Ouachita—(M)—F. R. Young, Malvern; 
B. A. Meeks, Crossett; (E)—W. A. Smith, 
McGehee; W. H. Etter, Washington. 

Washburn—(M)—R. D. Adams, Richard 
B. Hardie, Jr., Little Rock; (E)—Harvey 
Bushong, Fort Smith; Frank McKeown, 
Dardanelle. 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Florida—(M )—R. B. Porter, Milton; Wm 
T. Wing, Jr., (E)—V. G. Philips, Tal- 
lahassee; M. M. Campbell, Pensacola. 

St. Johns—(M)—J. G. Hutchinson, St. 
Petersburg; S. L. Hunter, Ronald Wilson, 
Miami; R. E. Coulter, Key West; Alex. R. 
Batchelor, Atlanta; W. H. Kadel, = 5 
McCaslin, Orlando; E. S. Campbell, ‘John B. 
Dickson, (E)—A. FE. Millard, Tampa; Ww. 
T. Hamilton, Palmetto; Carl Selander, 
Coral Gables; Allen McCullen, Safety Har- 
bor; Armlon Leonard, Miami; Ralph Rich- 
ards, Clearwater; Dr. W. M. Davis, St. Pe- 
tersburg; S. S. Holand, Hollywood; J. Max- 
well Williams, Sr., Lakeland. 

Suwannee—(M)—U. S. Gordon, Jos. W. 
Conyers, Gainesville; Fred P. Turner, 
Ocala; C. Chas. Benz, (E)—Geo. Burch, R. 
S. Rood, Jacksonville; H. L. Gardner, Pa- 
latka; W. A. Wallace, Neptune Beach. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 

Athens—(M)—Harmon B. Ramsey, Ath- 
ens; (E)—Fred W. Ault, Elberton. 

Atlanta—(M)—B. H. Dickson, J. L. 
Griggs, John R. Richardson, P. D. Miller, 
S. R. Oglesby, Atlanta; John A. Wilson, 
LaGrange; H. McQ. Shields, Griffin; F. C. 
Talmage; (E)—J. R. McCain, Decatur; 
Geo. B. Hoyt, W. J. O’Callaghan, Robert 
Price, Robert F. Head, Atlanta; Aldine 
Carmichael, L. P. Williams, Austell; D. H. 
Purdie, East Point. 

Augusta-Macon — (M) — Vernon A. 
Crawford, Milledgeville; Robert Strong, 
Augusta; (E)—W. S. Gardner, Madison; 
G. W. Gignilliatt, Macon. 

Cherokee — (M) — John H. Knight. 
Smyrna; L. R. Scott, Rome; (E)—Richard 
R. Nash, Marietta; J. B. Crawford, Rock- 
mart. 

Georgia-Carolina — (M) — T. J. James, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Noah McCrae, Pur- 
vis, N. C. 





*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, 
his home town is the next one listed. 
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Savannah—(M)—C. R. Stegall, Sr., Sa- 
vannah; Robt. M. Hamilton, Riceboro; (E) 
—Earl Knight, Swainsboro; W. D. Cars- 
well, Jesup. 

Southwest Ga.—(M)—T. J. White, Cuth- 
bert; E. McK. Weaver, (E)—F. B. Patter- 
son, Columbus; Allen Ward, Cairo. 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 

Guerrant—(M)—Charles Sydnor, Lea- 
therwood; (E)—Geo. D. Hampton, Majestic. 

Lexington-Ebenezer—(M)—C. A. Scott, 
Catlettsburg; T. M. Johnston, Lexington; 
(E> ; Lewis V. 
Logan, Winchester. 

Louis ville—(M)—S. R. Vanover, J. 
Brent Wood, Wm. T. Byrd, Louisville; E. 
Ashby Johnson, Bristol, Tenn.; (E)— 
Briggs Lawson, Shelbyville; Page Tucker, 
Bardstown; Gordie Young, Frankfort; 
Robt. Lessenberry, Glasgow. 


Muhlenburg—(M)—R. J. Hunter, Jr., 
Hopkinsville; (E)—Wm., P. Donan, Green- 
ville. 

Transylwania—(M)—R. W. Blain, Dan- 
ville; (E)—Ed Davis, Harrodsburg. 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana—(M)—C. J. Matthews, Zach- 
ary; John W. Melton, (E)—Lewis Wake- 
man, Baton Rouge; J. W. Anthony, Ope- 
lousas. 


La. Miss—(M)—Jawells Carr, Belcher; 
(E)—D. G. Jones, Waterford, Miss. 


New Orleans—(M)—Robt. E. Kilgore, 
Raceland; John N. Blackburn, Houma; 
Emmett A. Ehlers, Jeanerette; (E)—S. J. 
Graham, Ponchatoula; Robt. Morrison, Dr. 
E. Z. Browne New Orleans. 


Red River—(M)—Wade H. Boggs, At- 
lanta; W. Robt. Gage, Choudrant; H. H. 
Thompson, Ruston; (E)—Ben Winham, 
Plain Dealing; Chas. Wurster, Sr., Jones- 
ville; Robt. Manning, Sr., Waterproof. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Miss—(M)—John Reed Miller, 
Jackson; Walter F. Hall, Indianola; Er- 
skine L. Jackson, (E)—W. C. Leonard, 
Kosciusko; Chalmer W. Alexander, Jack- 
son; T. A. Lail, Lexington. 

East Miss.—(M)—L. Allen Holley, Oko- 
lona; L. C. Jorgenson, Houston; (E)—W. 
Daryl Clark, Starkville; Dudley Watson, 
Columbus. 


Meridian-—(M)—R. D. Littleton, Hatties- 
burg; R. G. Schwanebeck, (E)—M. V. Lud- 
lam, Meridian; Howard S. Williams, Hat- 
tiesburg. 

Miss.—(M)—O. W. Wardlaw, Magnolia; 
(E)—Mike L. Carr, Jr., Brookhaven. 

North Miss.—(M)—John K. Johnston, Ox- 
ford; Murphey C. Wilds, Senatobia; (E)— 
W. Frank Wood, Cleveland; R. B. Cox, 
Batesville. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 

Lafayette—(M)—W. Howard Blazer, 
Branson; (E)—Felix Scott, Sweet Springs. 

Missouri—(M)—Raymond B. Spivey, 
Palmyra; (E)—Chas. H. Clithetro, gd 
gomery City. 

Potosi—(M)—J. W. Cowan, (E)—Hope 
F. Morton, Jackson. 

St. Louis—(M)—H. Louis Patrick, St. 
Louis; G. Grey Dashen, Crystal City; (E)— 
L. John Gable, Webster Groves; Harry 
Vinyard, Festus. 

Upper Missouri—(M)—David Agnew, Lib- 
erty; W. E. Phifer, John Frederick, Kansas 
City: Rex Brown, North Kansas City; 
Ivan Lytle, Grady Spencer, Kansas City. 








SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle—(M)—James B. Ficklen, Tar- 
boro; E. S. Coates, Jr., Farmville; James H. 
McChesney, Jr., Goldsboro; (E)—Fuller 
Saulter, New Bern; Colon McLean, Wash- 
ington; Hunter B. Keck, Greenville. 

Concord—(M )—Ear] F. Thompson, Spen- 
cer; Jas. R. Phipps, Salisbury; John A. 
Ricks, China Grove; T. H. Spence, Jr., Mon- 
treat; (E)—R. D. Grier, W. Gilbert, 
Statesville; Fred A. Long, Lenoir; A. R. 
Shiflet, Old Fort. 

Fayetteville—(M)—W. W. Arrowood, 
Rowland; C. K. Ligon, Southern Pines; 
T. E. Nelson, Olivia; R. T. Haynes, Jr., 
Fayetteville; S. H. Fulton, (E)—Halbert 
M. Jones, H. F. Monroe, Laurinburg; Hec- 
tor MacLean, Lumberton; S. H. McPherson, 
Fayetteville; H. T. Atkins, Lillington. 

Granville—(M)—Robert Bluford, Ra- 
leigh; Chas. S. McChesney, Townsville; 
Kelsey Regen, (E)—C. A. Hutchins, J. E. 
Chappell, Durham; J. R. Apple, Raleigh. 


Kings Mountain—(M)—P. D. Patrick, 
Kings Mountain; Geo. L. Riddle, Cherry- 
ville; W. Hoyt Pruitt, Spindale; (E)—Jas. 
A. Nixon, Stanley; H. Crenshaw, Forest 
City; E. M. Craig, Cramerton. 

Mecklenburg—(M)—C. H. Rowan, Wax- 
haw; Kirk N. Nesbit, Matthews; C. E. S. 
Kraemer, Richmond, Va.; Jas. A. Jones, 
Watt M. Cooper, M. G. Lyerly, Warner L. 
Hall, F. Clyde Pratt, (E)—W. E. Price, 
Thos. M. Glasgow, McAlister Carson, H. 
H. Everett, Vester McLaughlin, Charlotte; 
S. H. McCall, Jr., Troy; W. - Morrison, 
Monroe, John G. Boyd, Pineville. 

Orange—(M)—John <A. Redhead, Jr., 
Greensboro; Carl H. Stark, Jr., G. Aiken 
Taylor, Burlington: John C. Whitley, 
Lenkcevilie: P. H. McNatt, High Point; 
(E)—Stephen A. White, Mebane; Clarence 
lL). Jones, Hillsboro; R. L. Neal, Sr., Byrd 
Barker, W. A. Rankin, . 

Wilmington—(M)—M. C. MacQueen, Clin- 
ton; Leslie C. Tucker, Chabourne; w. 
Miller, Clarkton; (E)—Dallas Herring, 
Rose Hill; W. M. Dickson, Wilmington; H. 
L. Joslyn, Evans City. 

Winston-Salem—(M)—Julian Lake, Win- 
ston-Salem; Jas. A. McAlpine (Japan), 
Sherman, Texas; (E)—Glenn Nichols, Spar- 
ta; Marion Burke, Mt. Airy. 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 
Durant—(M)—J. A a Bennington; 
(E)—Eugene a Duran 
Indian—(M)—Elijah Wisdom, Bromide; 
(E)—David Imotichey, Tishomingo. 
Mangum—(M)—Walter A. Bennett, (E) 
Frank Thompson, Oklahoma City. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel—(M)—Jamie D. Stimson, Ft. Mill; 
Walter L. Baker, Blackstone, E, C. Clyde, 
Waxhaw; (E)—Miles A. Bigger, Hugh J. 
McCorkle, York; Allan Suttle, Great Falls. 

Charleston—(M)—C. K. Douglas, Wal- 
terboro; D. A. Bowers, (E)—Wm. G. Boyce, 
ee Grainger Lanneau, Summer- 
ville. 

Congaree—(M)—Fred V. Poag, Walter 
K. Beaty, (E)—J. B. Klugh, Columbia; Dr. 
Robt. Douglas, Winnsboro. 

Enoree—(M) . B. Sloan, Union; Cecil 
A. Thompson, Decatur, Ga.; C. E. Davis, 
bg es Grayson, Greenville; Clarence 

Crow, T. P. Hartness, Spartansburg. 

pg nt BF B. Bailey, Kings- 
tree; Cliff H. McLeod, (E)—O. K. Osteen, 
G. W. Shaw, Sumter. 

Pee Dee—(M)—E. N. Clower, Chester- 
— T. E. Simpson, Society Hill; (E)— 

T. McKeithan, Darlington; Dr. Ss. M. 
A Marion. 

Piedmont—(M)—J. B. Davis, Pendleton, 
I. E. Wallace, (E)—S. C. Stribling, Clem- 
son; D. J. Miller, Westminster. 

South Car—(M)—W. H. Kryder, Abbe- 
ville; Geo. A. Anderson, (E)—W. W. Har- 
ris, Clinton; T. L. Boozer, Newberry. 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
Columbia—(M)—Albert E. Dimmock, 


Atlanta; (E)—Joe W. Hamilton, Fayette- 
ville. 


Memphis—(M)—R. L. Jetton, We 4 
Alex W. Hunter, Robt. 8. Hough 

Dean, (E)—John R. Wallace, Clifford W. 
Coleman, A. Van Pritchartt, Memphis; W. 
B. Cook, Trenton. 


Nashville—(M)—A. L. Currie, Walter R. 
Courtenay, Thomas C, Barr, (E)—Henry H. 
Hill, R. S. Reynolds, Nashville; E. G. Rob- 
erts, Wartrace, 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 

Brazos—(M)—Chas. L. King, J. H. M. 
Boyce, Joe M. Owen, Houston; Robt. H. 
Bullock, Sherman; Faries J. McDaniel, La- 
Marque; William A. Baine, (E)—Grant 
Webster, Bellaire; Edward T. Noel, Phil 
Nathans, Houston; - McLean, La- 
Marque; J. G. Whitten, Navosota; Nor- 
man Jensen, Beaumont. 

Central—(M)—John C. Solomon, Cam- 
eron; Roy T. Sherrod, Jr.. (E)—Dr. H. A. 
Juengerman, Corsicana; Robt. M. Hague, 
Waco. 

Dallas—(M)—E. M. Shepard, Sr., Milford; 
Guy B. Duff, Denison; Richmond McKin- 
ney, Ennis; Wm, M. Elliott, Jr., Allen H. 
Craft, (E)—Chester Cole, Dallas; F. C. 
Byrd, Vernon; Alden C. Mann, Happy; Mel- 
vin Moore, Amarillo; Lee Shaller, Claren- 
don. 

El Paso—(M)—Lewis O. Waterstreet, 
eos Paul D. Wright, Pecos; (E)—C 

Birdsong, Crane; Louis Cunningham, El} 
Puan 

Mid-Texas—(M)—Robt. F. Jones, Flynra 
V. Long, R. W. Jablonowski, Jr., (E)—H. P. 
Moore, Ft. Worth; Maxwell Turner, Sani- 
torium; Crawford C. Martin, Hillsboro. 

Paris—(M)—J. J. Wester, Troup; J. B. 
Storey, Sherman; (E)—Fred Johnson, 
Bonham; Swanson Yarbrough, Tyler. 
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Texas-Mexican—(M)—J. L. Leos, Vic- 
toria; (E)—E. M. Pimentel, Corsicana. 

Western Texas—(M)—Conway T. Whar- 
ton, Jr., Edinburg; Sherwood Reisner, Fal- 
furrias; David L. Stitt, Austin; Geo. Mauze, 
Harvard A. Anderson, (E)—W. L. Clyborne, 
W. O. Murray, Sr., San Antonio; G. E. 
McKamey, Port Lavaca; Harvey Norton, 
McAllen, J. J. Ryan, Seguin. 








SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 
East Hanover—(M)—John H. Marion, 
Bon Air; W. B. McIlwaine, Petersburg; P. 
H. Carmichael, Connolly C. Gamble, Paul 
Tudor Jones, (E)—Eldon D. Wilson, Boll- 
ing H. Ellis, Richmond; S. J. Patterson, 
Jr.. Bon Air; John C. Anderson, Peters- 
burg; J. L. Sanders, Colonial Heights. 
Lexington—(M)—F. W. Price, L. 
Kessler, O. W. Perrell, Lexington; H. GG. 
Allen Harrisonburg; T. H. Grafton, Staun- 
ton; +«E)—S. Gordon Stewart, Fishersville; 
J. Seybert Hansel, Monterey; B. L. Kagey, 
Lexington: S. F. McClure, Jr., Spottswood; 
W. C. Shiflet, Swoope. 
Montgomery—(M)—J. Howard Macrae, 
Richmond; F. Hubert Morris, Covington; 
B. F. Sperow, Narrows; Fred McCorkle, 
Stuart; Wm. R,. Sengel, (E)—G. M. Rob- 
erts, Radford; Paul Farmer, Altavista; B. 
H. McKeever, Roanoke; R. M. Wert, Lynch- 
burg: W. W. Halligan, Clifton Forge. 
Norfolkk—(M)—Donald G. Miller, Rich- 
mond; Raymond C. Flitton, Lynnhaven; 
Jas. E. Graham, Portsmouth; John H. Grey 
II, Williamsburg; Royce K. McDonald, (E) 
—Edward L. Breeden, Donald L. Smith, 
Norfolk; Thos W. Brooks, Warwick: E. 
R. Lewis, Zuni; Geo. J. Dobbins, Hampton. 
Potomac—(M)—Kenneth G. Phifer, Ben- 
jamin A. Lynt, Alexandria; David C. Craw- 
ford, Jr., Leesburg; John O. Taxis, Bethes- 
da; (E)—B. Louis Goodyear, Baltimore; 
Edward N. Stirwalt, Donald G. Benn, Falls 
church; Newman - Hopkins, Nokesville. 
Roanoke—(M)—F. W. Hobbie, Chatham; 
A. R. Bolls, Ringgold; (E)—John Booze, 
South Boston; W. H. Shith, Charlotte, C. H. 
West Hanover—(M)—David H. W. Burr, 








Charlottesville; W. B. Rogers, Hampden- 
Sydney; (E)—W. L. Lord, Orange; B. C. 
Bass, Rice. 

Winchester—(M)—W. B. Abbot, Berry- 
ville; J. Stanton Blain, Woodstock; Geo. 
D. Jackson, (E)—J. H. Lowden, Winches- 
ter; Melvin Shick, Front Royal; Ray Parks, 
Charles Town. 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluestone—(M)—Don R. Brandon, Welch; 
Howard H. Gwerdon, (E)—Paul S. Hudgins, 
Bluefield; A W. Steller, Princeton. 
Greenbrier—(M)—J. D. Arbuckle, Cass; 
J. F. Hubbard, Parsons; (E)—D. T. Moore, 
Lewisburg; H. Nickell Kramer, Ronceverte. 
Kanawha—(M)—Vernon L. Fisher, Hun- 
tington; Donald R. Weiglein, St. Albans; 
Cecil O. Eanes, Kenova;: A. D. Ellison, W. 
KE. Crane, (E)—Carl A. Turner, Charleston, 
W. H. MeFadden, St. Albans; S. J. Maynard, 
Logan; Chas. C. Lipscomb, Seth; Arthur R. 
MeVittie, Glen Ferris. 


Boggs to Be Nominated 

Wade H. Boggs, executive secretary of 
the Board of Annuities and Relief and its 
predecessor for the past 11 years, is to 
be nominated as Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It is understood that Warner L. Hall, 
Charlotte, N. C., pastor will make the 
nominating speech. Nominating speeches 
are limited to 10 minutes, with five min- 
utes for one seconding speech. 

According to current information, it 
seems that Dr. Boggs may be the only 
nominee. 


One of the 57 conferences held in Montreat. Church Extension group, 
led by Charles H. Gibboney. 


THE MONTREAT STORY 


COME UP TO WORSHIP 


GO TO SERVE 


From the Forty-Seven Conferences of 1954 
More than 30,000 people will return to their homes and churches 
INSPIRITED ... ENHEARTENED .. . SPIRITUALLY STRENGTHENED 


By Its: 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


INSPIRING CONFERENCES AND SPIRITUAL LEADERS 
SUPERB BEAUTY AND GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS 
REFRESHING RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
INEXPENSIVE ACCOMMODATIONS 


Montreat Hopes to Be Remembered in the Devotions of Ifs Friends 
Montreat Day is an Appointed Time for Special Prayer 


MONTREAT DAY... 


. SUNDAY, MAY 30 


Will You Not Take a Special Offering for its Urgent Needs? 
The One Opportunity of the Year for Such Help 


J. Rupert McGregor, President 


is 


Montreat, N. C. 


“Chuck” Templeton to Direct 
USA Evangelism Program 


NeW York (RNS) — Charles B. 
“Chuck” Templeton will resign as full- 
time evangelist for the National Council 
of Churches, a post he has filled since 
May, 1931, to become secretary of the 
evangelism division of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Church’s Board of National Mis- 
sions. 

Hermann N. Morse, general secretary 
of the board, said that Dr. Templeton 
will assume his new post on Sept. 1 and 
his resignation from the National Coun- 
cil will become effective around that time. 
He succeeds George E. Sweazey who re- 
signed as Presbyterian evangelism sec- 
retary last fall to return to the pastorate. 

Dr. Templeton, considered one of the 
nation’s top evangelists, will head up the 
Presbyterian Church’s New Life Ad- 
vance program which has been going 
on for the past seven years, Dr. Morse 
said. He added that the evangelist will 
continue, to some extent, his extensive 
travel and speaking tours. 

In recent vears, Dr. Templeton’s min- 
istry has carried him through the 48 
states, every province of Canada, Mex- 
ico, and ten European countries. 

A sports cartoonist on the Toronto 
(Can.) Globe at the age of 17, he became 
converted after a few years to an intense 
belief that religion should be central in 
life and gave up his job to travel as an 
itinerant evangelist. After three vears 
of this work, he returned to Toronto as 
minister of the Avenue Road church, 
later entered Princeton (N. J.) Theologi- 
cal Seminary and became an ordained 
Presbyterian minister. 

Last May, while he was conducting a 
two-week evangelistic mission in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Mr. Templeton wired the Na- 
tional Council asking that he be per- 
mitted to resign from that agency on the 
grounds that he was not reaching the 
people he wished to and that he wanted 
to work more among youth, university 
people and young businessmen. 

The evangelist was persuaded to with- 
draw the resignation after Jesse M. 
Rader, then executive director of the Na- 
tional Council’s department of evange- 
lism, flew to Louisville and conferred 
with him. 


WOMEN PREACHERS 

Winners in the sermon contest tor 
women ministers, conducted by The 
Woman's Pulpit, are: Mildred E. Hooper, 
S. Berwick, Me.; Ruth Sergeant Bast, 
Binger, Okla.; Laura E. Bradbury, Linn, 
Kan.: and Emma Bancroft Yinger, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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AMOS CONDEMNS SOCIAL 
INJUSTICE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for June 6, 1954 
Amos 7-8. Print 7:10-17; 8:4-8a 


We are concerned this quarter with 
the Northern Kingdom and its prophets. 
rhe earliest of Israel’s prophets were pri- 
marily men of action: like Samuel, the 
architect of the Hebrew monarchy; or 
Nathan, who convicted David of sin in 
his relations with Bathsheba; or Ahijah, 
who inspired the revolt of the Ten Tribes 
against the house of Judah; or Elijah, 
who destroyed the prophets of Baal; or 
Elisha, who placed Jehu upon the throne 
of Israel. But in the 8th century, B.C., 
a new kind of prophet appeared in Israel, 
one who proclaimed God’s message and 
then reduced it to writing for the benefit 
of future generations. 


The Prophet Amos 

First of this new line of prophets, 
and one of the greatest of them all, was 
Amos. He was a shepherd (as indicated 
by the Hebrew word translated “herds- 
man” in 1:1 and 7:14) and a dresser of 
sycamore trees. The sycamore trees of 
which Amos spoke were different from 
our own. They bore a little fruit, some- 
thing like a fig, which had to be pinched 
when the fruit was still green, in order 
that an insect which infested it might be 
released and that the fruit might be 
enabled to ripen. It was an insipid bit 
of fruit at best and eaten only by the 
poor. It is quite evident from Amos’ 
humble occupation that he was a man 
of the people, who knew from intimate, 
first-hand contact the miserable life 
which so many of them were forced to 
live. 

Amos left his flocks to deliver the mes- 
sage which he was confident came to him 
from God during the reign of Jeroboam 
II. Israel at the time was at the height 
of its prosperity, greater prosperity cer- 
tainly than it had enjoyed since the days 
of David and Solomon. To the ordinary 
observer it seemed that the land was 
flourishing politically, economically and 
religiously. The borders of the kingdom 
had been extended on every side, trade 
had developed, great fortunes had been 
amassed, the temples were crowded with 
worshippers. Under such circumstances 
Amos appeared at Bethel, the religious 
capital of the nation, and startled the 
worshippers with a series of messages that 
reverberated among the hills like thunder- 
claps. 

In his first address (summarized in 
chapters 1-2) he pictured God as a great 
lion about to spring in judgment upon 
the surrounding nations, and also—this 
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came as the unexected climax—upon Is- 
rael, because of their inhumanity to their 
fellowman: ‘Thus says the Lord: ‘For 
three transgressions of Israel, and for 
four, I will not revoke the punishment; 
because they sell (into slavery) the right- 
eous for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of shoes (as trifling a debt as that!)’ ” 
(2:6). 

In his second address (summarized in 
chapter 3) he pointed out that Israel had 
enjoyed greater privileges than other na- 
tions and that her judgment, therefore, 
must be equally severe: ‘‘You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities” (3:2). 

In his third address (summarized in 
chapter 4) Amos stressed the hopelessness 
of the situation: the well-to-do women, 
who set the tone of Israel’s society, lived 
only for the animal pleasures of life; the 
church confirmed the people in their 
sins; God’s providence had failed to in- 
duce the people to return to him: “There- 
fore . . . prepare to meet your God (in 
the inevitable judgment, O Israel” 
(4:12). 

In the fourth message the prophet pro- 
nounced a lamentation over the nation as 
a whole (5:1-17), then pronounced a 
special woe upon the religious people of 
the nation who were unconcerned with 
the injustice which was rife in the land 
(5:18-24) and likewise upon those who 
thought only of their own ease with no 
thought of the many unfortunate in the 
land (6:1-14). 


The Coming Judgment 

Amos begins his fifth and final appeal 
to the nation by describing a series of 
visions, all of them based no doubt on 
some actual event (7:1-9). A plague of 
locusts had descended upon the land and 
was devouring the herbage. In his pro- 
phetic trance Amos saw that this was the 
beginning of the end, the beginning of 
that divine judgment which he had fore- 
seen was inevitable. He told how he 
prayed that the stroke might be averted, 
and how God had agreed to give Israel 
another chance. 

He went on to tell how some time later 
a drought had come upon the land. In 
his prophetic trance he saw how God 
had once more begun to punish his re- 
bellious people; how the sun, like a great 
fiery ball, would eventually dry up the 
streams, the subterranean sources from 
which even the seas drew their waters, 


how the earth itself would finally be 
burned into a crisp. Once more he inter- 
ceded for Israel, and once more God 
granted his request. Israel, he was as- 
sured, would be given still another 
chance. Says J. E. McFadyen: 


“The third vision rose out of a very 
ordinary experience, seemingly altogether 
devoid of the tragic suggestiveness of the 
two that had preceded; but the sombre 
imagination of Amos, playing upon it, 
invests it with dark and deadly signifi- 
cance. He is the man of one idea—the 
doom of Israel—which stares at him from 
every object he looks at, however inno- 
cent. This time it was a builder standing 
besides a wall, with a plumbline in his 
hand. Amos watches the man with cu- 
rious interest and with a foreboding in 
his heart. What is he going to do? He 
is going to test the straightness of the wall 
by dropping the plumb alongside it. The 
plumb will fall straight; the inexorable 
law of gravitation will guarantee that. 
But what of the wall? If it does not prove 
straight when tried by that infallible test 
it must be torn down; for there can be no 
place in the world of sensible men, still 
less in God’s world, for crooked walls. 
And as he watches with those sadly 
earnest eyes of his, he begins to see an- 
other wall being subjected to the same 
inexorable test. Jehovah is standing be- 
side the wall that careless Israel had been 
building, and has dropped his plumb be- 
side it, to see whether it is straight or 
not. If not, he will tear it down, the 
whole fabric of their political and reli- 
gious life. He is not a relentless God. 
He does not desire the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should repent and live. 
But he has already given the nation two 
chances and they have been spurned. So 
the great Master-builder, who can tolerate 
no crooked or shoddy work, resolves that 
he ‘will not pass by them any more’; and 
lest there should be any doubt as to what 
this vague threat means, Amos explains it 
in language of startling vividness: “The 
high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and 
the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid 
waste; and I will rise against the house of 
Jeroboam with the sword.’ ” (A Cry for 
Justice. published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons’, New York. Used by permission. ) 


Translated into terms of our own day, 
it is as though Amos had said: ‘The 
lheautiful churches, the great skyscrapers 
of New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
will be flattened, and the United States 
of America shall be overrun by Com- 
munist Russia.” 


Denounced as a Revolutionary 


When Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
heard these words he could no longer 
restrain himself. He was the king's pas- 
tor, the royal chaplain, and the people 
whom Amos had denounced were the 
members of his congregation, the pillars 
of church and society. It may be that 
he felt that his job was at stake; he must 
denounce Amos or he would be held re- 
sponsible. It is more likely that he ac- 
tually thought that Amos was a dangerous 
incendiary, seeking to stir up a civil 
insurrection, as Elisha, an earlier prophet, 
had done against the house of Ahab. 
In addition, the people whom Amos held 
responsible for the coming revolution 
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were religious people who supported the 
church and contributed to the commu- 
nity chest; they were good parents and 
“among our best citizens.” Amaziah’s own 
interests had become so identified with 
theirs that he saw things through their 
eyes. Of course there were poverty, suf- 
fering. lack of decent housing, opportuni- 
ties for recreation and health, denial of 
civil liberties and the like, but not to 
the extent that Amos had imagined and 
for most of it the poor were themselves 
responsible. 

“O seer,” he began. In Amos’ day 
this word carried a sting. It suggested 
that Amos was a see-er, one who saw 
things that did not exist; in other words, 
a visionary, starry-eyed, “not practical.” 
“QO seer,” he said, paraphrasing a bit, 
“run on back to Judah (the Southern 
Kingdom—Amos’ own land) and earn 
your living there, but don’t come any 
more to Bethel, for this is the king’s 
sanctuary and the king’s court.””» Amaziah 
intimates in these words that Amos is 
being paid for his attack on the “vested 
interests” and that he will find this kind 
of preaching more profitable in Judah 
than in Israel. 

But Amos does not content himself 
with denunciation. He sends a message 
to the king: “Amos has conspired against 
you in the midst of the house of Israel; 
the land is not able to bear all his words. 
For thus Amos has said, ‘Jeroboam shall 
die by the sword and Israel must go into 
exile, away from his land.’ ” This was 
a distorted report. Amos had predicted 
the captivity and the overthrow of the 
royal house, but he had not conspired 
against Jeroboam (actually he was point- 
ing out the one way of escape) and he 
had said nothing of his death. We do 
not need, however, to accuse Amaziah of 
conscious deceit. No doubt he really 
thought that Amos was a revolutionary, 
inciting the people to revolt (in our day 
he would have denounced him as a com- 
munist). It wouldn't do to leave him 
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at large. ‘‘The land is not able to bear 
all his words.” In other words, lock 
him up or run him out of the country. 
He had an idea that Amos would not 
wait for the police, that he would flee 
before they arrived. 

But Amos was not to be intimidated. 
He answered Amaziah and said: “I am 
no (professional) prophet, nor a proph- 
et's son (i.e., one trained in the prophetic 
schools); but I am a herdsman and a 
dresser of sycamore trees (a poor man 
earning a humble living) and the Lord 
took me from following the flock and the 
Lord said to me, ‘Go prophesy to my 
people Israel.” You tell me, he con- 
tinued, that I am not to speak of the 
danger that lies in store for Israel. I 
tell you that you vourself will live to see 
it and all that you hold dear will be lost 
in the holocaust. 

Amos seems to speak harshly, but he 
was only trying to awaken Israel, and 
especially men like Amaziah who might 
have helped to change the fatal policies 
of the nation, to the inevitable result of 
any economy that was concerned only with 
the welfare of the strong and prosperous. 
So a prophet might have spoken to the 
Russian czars before the Communist rev- 
olution, or to Chiang Kai-shek before 
the Red hordes swept over China. So 
a number of newspaper correspondents 
and others did speak, but their words 
were not heeded and they themselves were 
branded as “Reds.” 


Dishonest Business Men 

Amost took up again the thread of his 
interrupted discourse. In his fourth vis- 
ion he pictures Israel as a basket of 
summer fruit, rotting so rapidly that it 
must now be disposed of. He then goes 
on to denounce the dishonest business men 
who have done so much to bring on the 
crisis. The new moon, the sabbath day, 
both religious holidays, bored them stiff; 
they thought only of making money. 
Amos’ words remind us of the charge 
which Harold J. Laski once brought 
against the American business man: 

“He lives his business from morning to 
night; he gives to it the devotion that 
a medieval saint gave to his religion. .. . 
There is, indeed, an important sense in 
which it is true to say that for most 
Americans the acquisition of wealth is 
a form of religious exercise.” 

This charge is exaggerated, no doubt, 
but it is the charge which Amos brought 
against the business men of his day. 

And these men who thought only of 
making money resorted to many dishonest 
expedients to increase their profits. In 
Amos’ day coins were not carefully mint- 
ed as they are at the present time, so the 
careful merchant would weigh the shekels 
that were offered him to see that he was 
adequately paid. It was easy for a dis- 


honest merchant to manipulate the scales 
so as to get more than a fair price. And 
there were various ways of giving short 
measures then as now (the ephah was 








the standard measure as the shekel was 
the standard coin). In addition, many 
of them sold the refuse of the wheat. In 
other words, the chaff which should have 
been sifted out and thrown away, was 
mixed with the wheat, so that their 
swindling affected not only the pockets 
but also the health and vigor of the con- 
sumers. 

No one will think for a moment that 
such practices are typical of American 
business men but in every age there are 
men seeking to make profits in ways 
which are unethical, to say the least. 
Short weights? Inspectors must be con- 
stantly on the alert. A few years ago the 
government estimated that each Ameri- 
can housewife is overcharged on the aver- 
age as high as $54 a year by short-weight 
crooks. The refuse of the wheat? Since 
the passage of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906—the Harrison Law—thou- 
sands and thousands of orders have been 
issued against manufacturers for mak- 
ing false claims or otherwise misrepre- 
senting the products which they sell. The 
papers are filled at the present time with 
the case of men who mulcted their govern- 
ment and their fellow-countryman of 
millions of dollars for home improve- 
ments which were never made. It was 
some such practices in terms of his own 
day that Amos must have had in mind 
when he spoke the words we have just 
considered. In our day business dishon- 
esty is comparatively rare; in Amos’ day 
it had become the common practice. And 
it was one of the prime evidences of the 
nation’s sickness even unto death. 

On May 2, 1953 the Saturday Review 
published a notable article on America 
and the Challenge of Africa. Darrell 
Randall, one of the contributors, pointed 
out that elementary Christian ideals re- 
garding justice and brotherhood are re- 
sponsible for much of the unrest that has 
developed in the dark Continent. He 
wrote: 

“These ideas did not come from Mos- 
cow. They are the young green shoots 
springing forth from the seeds of the high- 
est known values which have been spread 
around the world. Their roots can be 
found deep in the historic Scriptures to 
which every literate African has been ex- 
posed. They are Christian doctrine itself. 
But when these ideas emerge to challenge 
the society that exists in Africa, so-called 
Christian people in positions of privilege 
and control fail to recognize them, and 
usually identify them with ‘radicals,’ 
‘agitators,’ and ‘Communists.’ ” 


Is it really possible that Amos would 
be so branded in some parts of the world 
today? Which is the higher patriotism— 
to defend the status quo under all cir- 
cumstances, or to call attention to its 
inequities? What is the true patriot’s 
responsibility today? What is the proph- 
et’s function in the year 1954 A.D.? How 
would a prophet such as Amos be received 
in your community ? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 
Edited by Thomas S. Kepler. World Publish- 
ers Company, New York. 235 pp., $1.50. 

This*is a new and lovely edition of a 
time-hallowed and most beloved devo- 
tional classic known throughout the 
world. Every entry bears witness a great 
and good man who is rightly known as 
America’s Protestant saint. John Wool- 
man was not only a winsome Christian 
but a superior writer expressing his 
thoughts in a style of exquisite beauty 
and grace. Those unacquainted with 
this sensitive soul will want to meet him 
and measure their Christianity by his. 
Those who have known him before, will 
want this edition of his Journal for the 
sheer joy of owning such an attractive 
and uplifting volume. Bound in rich 
red, it will make a treasured gift. 

Dovucias SuMMERS BROWN 
(Mrs. Henry Dockery Brown) 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


GRACEFUL REASON. By J. V. Langmead 
Casserley. The Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
Conn. 163 pp., $2.75. 

The role of the Christian in philosophy 
has long been a favorite subject of J. V. 
Langmead Casserley, an Anglican divine 
who has recently come to the chair of 
theology at the General Theological Sem- 
inary. He has treated this topic his- 
torically in a volume published in 1951. 
The current book is an attempt to assess 
the place of rational thought in Chris- 
tian experience and of natural theology in 
the Church’s witness. 

The author’s thesis is that reason, filled 
with grace, is not inimical to faith; 
rather, it furnishes ‘a means of sound- 
ing the depths of our intercourse with 
God, and then of deepening them still 
further.” Moreover, reason supplies a 
point of contact with the non-Christian 
thinker and enables the Church to com- 
municate her message in a language that 
is comprehensible to the world. In the de- 
velopment of this thesis, the author sharp- 
ly criticizes modern Biblical theology for 
its exclusive preoccupation with revela- 
tion and its anti-rational tendencies. 








BOOKS—Walter W. Fraley, director 
of church activities in the First 
church, Charlotte, N. C., for the past 
eight years, will become a traveling 
representative of the John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va., after June 15. 





Although the problems tackled here 
(the validity of natural knowledge, the 
analogy of being, the relation of creation 
to providence, the differences between an 
incarnational and a redemptionist the- 
ology) are some of the thorniest in Chris- 
tian thought, Dr. Casserley deals with 
them in a manner that is at once popular 
and irenic. The book should be read as 
a contribution to the conversation that 
is now going on between different tradi- 
tions within the ecumenical church. 

Jas. I. McCorp 
Austin, Texas. 


London Attendance Passes 
One Million Mark 
Lonpon (RNS)—Attendance at the 


Billy Graham evangelistic meetings here 
topped the 1,000,000 mark at the end of 
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the tenth week of his three-month Lon- 
don crusade. 

This announcement was made by Mr. 
Graham’s headquarters here which called 
the crusade the American evangelist’s 
most successful campaign. 

A spokesman for Mr. Graham said 
that no evangelist had attained such an 
attendance record since Billy Sunday 
conducted a revival campaign in New 
York almost 50 years ago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The History and Character of Calvinism. 
John T. MeNeill. Oxford University Press, 
x. 3. 

Secularism, a Myth. Edwin E. Aubrey. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

Religion Behind the Iron Curtain, Geo. 
N. Shuster. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $4. 

The 7 Teen Years. Alberta Z. Brown. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo, $1.50. 

What Are You Worth? G. Curtis Jones. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 

The Orbits of Life. Jack Finegan. Beth- 
any Press, St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 

The Darkness. Evan John. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50. 
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Moments of Eternity 
by Betty W. Stoffel 


A poet who writes with her heart brings 
to her first collected work simple and 
moving poems about the things that mean 
most to everyone. Here are the poet’s 
thoughts and discoveries about God, His 
world and His gifts, home, children, and 
the common things of life that all hearts 
feel and share. 


“Simple and yet strangely haunting, these 
poems evoke deep thoughts about the 
meaning of life and the ways of God. 
Mrs. Stoffel has real gifts of poetic vision 
and memorable expression.”—James S. 


$1.00 


Stewart 


Youth Looking to Jesus 


by Margaret Hoyt and 
Eleanor Hoyt Dabney 


Designed to bring young people closer to 
Christ, these inspiring worship services 
each point to a different aspect of His 
creation through which one may know 
and worship Him. In each service the 
arrangement of the poetry, Scripture, 
hymns, stories, and prayers creates an ex 
perience of worship which grows into a 
desire for dedication of one’s self to God. 
For those who work with youth and for 
youth themselves here is fresh, new wor- 
ship material that will inspire as well 
as inform. $2.75 
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CHANGES 

John A. Womeldorf, Princeton, W. Va., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Waynesboro, Va., where he will be as- 
sistant pastor, looking toward the organ- 
ization and building of the Westminster 
church in West Waynesboro. He will 
move in August. 

Harold W. Minor, Jr., who has just re- 
turned from a year of study at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, will become pastor 
of the newest Presbyterian church in At- 
lanta, Ga. the Mt. Vernon church of 
Sandy Springs. The church was organ- 
ized May 2 with 100 members. 

Wm. B. Stewart, Bainbridge, Ga., is to 
become pastor of the new Westminster 
church being organized in the western 
section of Tallahassee, Fla. Address: 218 
Edward St. 

Frank B. Lewis, former president of 
Mary Baldwin College, now joining the 
faculty of Union Seminary, Va., as pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics, has been study- 
ing during the past year at Yale. He has 
now moved from Milford, Conn., to 1613 
Princeton Road, Richmond, Va. 

Marshall L. Smith, formerly of Winns- 
boro, S. C., is the new pastor at Honea 
Path, S. C. 

Horace L. Thomas, South Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C., will become pastor of 
the First (USA) church, Shelbyville, I1., 
June 1. 

Ernest F. Quarterman has resigned as 
pastor of the Gretna, Fla., church and 
has been retired by Florida Presbytery 
at his own request. 

Clayton G. Forthman, 
Memphis, Tenn., is now 
First church, Hugo. Okla 
DEATHS 

Gilbreath Lawson Kerr, 
Reformed Presbyterian minister of 
Charlotte, N. C., died in a Charlotte hos- 
pital, following an illness of three years, 
May 4. 

Carl B. Craig, 64, died in Greensboro, 
N. C., April 8 He had served the Mea- 
dowside church of Greensboro — since 
1952 Earlier pastorates were in Reids- 
ville and Laurinburg, N. C.; Suffolk, Va., 
and Jacksonville, N. C. 

Mrs. A. T. (Isabel Irwin) Graham, $5, 
granddaughter of Robert Hall Morrison, 
first president of Davidson College, and 
mother-in-law of H. Kerr Taylor, died in 
Charlotte, N. C.. April 21. 
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Mrs. I. N. (Mary Carlisle) Kennedy, 76, 
died in Charlotte, N. C., May §. She was 
the widow of |. N. Kennedy, an Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian pastor, and the 
mother of Renwick C. Kennedy, an ARP 
minister of Camden, Ala. (and seven 
other children). 

Mrs. H. A. Fraser died in Charlotte, 
N. C., May 7. Mr. Fraser, pastor of the 
McGee church near Charlotte, died in 
1951. 


80TH BIRTHDAY 

S. K. Emurian, now pastor of the Bay- 
side church, Norfolk, Va., recently cele- 
brated his 80th birthday, with family and 
members of the Norfolk Ministers Asso- 
ciation joining in. During the past 36 
years Mr. Emurian has served 12 
churches in Norfolk Presbytery. 


EARNED DEGREES 
Union Seminary, Va.: 
Theology—Robert Bluford, 
C.; Edwin Chas. 


Masters of 
Raleigh, N. 
Brasington, Leland, 
Miss.; Wm. M. Clark, Big Stone Gap, 
Va.; A. Clarke Dean, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Jas. E. Fogartie, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Chas. 
Sylvester Green, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Basil 
V. Hicks, Hazard, Ky.; Neill R. Mce- 
Geachy, Statesville, N. C.; Geo. H. Ricks, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Doctors of Theology, with theses titles, 
Union Seminary, Va.; Wm. C. Bennett, 
Durham, N. C., “Covenant, Kerygma, 
and Church”; Jos. B. Clower, Jr., Morgan- 
ton, N. C., “The Church in the Thought 
and Life of Jesus”; Dorsey D. Ellis, 
Louisville, Ky., “The Presbyterian Sys- 
tem of Church Government: Its History 
and its Characteristics’; Samuel W. 
Newell, Jr., Davidson, N. C., “The Royal 
Priesthood: A Study of the Biblical Doc- 
trine of the Priesthood of Believers”: 
Harmon B. Ramsey, Athens, Ga., “The 
Program of the Local Church”; George 
E. Staples, Winston-Salem, N. C.. “What 
Is a Christian College?—A Philosophy 
for Church-Related Higher Education”: 


J. Walton Stewart. Jr., Natchez, Miss., 
“A Comparative study of the Doctrines 
of the Church”: Howard M. Wilson, 
Fishersville, Va., “The Tinkling Spring: 
Headwater of Freedom.” 


INTER-CREEDAL CHAIRMAN 

John Sutherland Bonnell, paster of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York, has been elected Protestant co- 
chairman of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews’ Commission on Re- 
ligious Organizations, succeeding Joseph 
R. Sizoo. 


AT HARVARD 

Paul L. Tillich, who is retiring as pro- 
fessor at Union Seminary, New York, af- 
ter serving since 1933, has been named 
“University Professor” at Harvard. After 
delivering the Gifford Lectures at the 
University of Aberdeen this fall and lee- 
turing at Union next spring, the German 
theologian will asume his duties at Har- 
vard. Although the title of University 
Professor is reserved for a small num- 
ber of scholars who are free to work “on 
the frontiers of knowledge” without re- 
striction as to field, Dr. Tillich will teach 
systematic theology in the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. 
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